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Wartime Sanctions in Labor Disputes 


PPLICATION to the President for 
sanctions against certain industrial 
units and labor groups has in a number of 
instances been made by the National War 
Labor Board. The board has stated in 
each case that its request was because of 
action by the company or the union which 
would interfere with the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

The NWLB’s appeals for the applica- 
tion of sanctions were not without prece- 
dent, for this procedure was also employed 
during World War I; an outstanding ex- 
ample is the government’s seizure of the 
railroads on December 13, 1917, to speed 
the flow of war and civilian materials. In 
addition, before the United States entered 


the present war, the National Defense~ 


Mediation Board, predecessor of the 
NWLB, also referred several cases to the 
White House because of company and 
union noncompliance with its orders. 


TYPES OF SANCTIONS 


The seizure of a plant is the most com- 
mon form of sanction applied by the Fed- 
eral Government. Other types of sanctions 
are, however, sometimes applied, such as 
withdrawal of the right of a union to act 
as the collective bargaining agent; with- 
drawal of certain privileges of union mem- 
bers (for example, special gasoline allot- 
ments) ; and virtual blacklisting of workers 
by federal employment agencies. As a 
rule, sanctions are not applied until arbi- 
tration and conciliation have been at- 
tempted. 

In addition to the NWLB and the 
President, the Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization is directly concerned with the 
wartime application of sanctions. Execu- 
tive Order 9370, issued by the President 
on August 16, 1943, authorizes the Direc- 


of 


tor, when he may find it necessary, to di- 
rect government agencies to withhold or 
withdraw from noncomplying employers 
“any priorities, benefits or privileges ex- 
tended, or contracts entered into,” until 
the NWLB indicates that compliance has 
taken place; and to direct government 
agencies holding seized plants to apply to 
the NWLB for orders withholding or with- 
drawing from noncomplying individuals 
relating “to the modification or cancella- 
tion of draft deferments or employment 
privileges, or both.” 

Among the other government agencies 
involved are the Army, the Navy, the 
Office of Defense Transportation and the 
Department of the Interior, which are 
from time to time ordered by the Presi- 
dent to seize and operate noncomplying 
plants, 

According to the Smith-Connally Act of 
1943, a plant which has been taken over 
by the government must be returned to 
its owners within sixty days after the re- 
storation of productive efficiency. If the 
conflicting groups reach a compromise 
earlier, the government agency or repre- 
sentative withdraws from the scene, and 
the NWLB then expresses its approval or 
disapproval of the proposed settlement. 
Experience has shown, as in the case of 
the bituminous coal mine disputes, that, 
if the NWLB disapproves, the dispute 
returns to its original status. 


PLANT SEIZURE CASES 


During the life of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board, thrée noncompli- 
ance cases referred to the President re- 
sulted in seizure of the plants in question. 
The average length of government oper- 
ation was about seventy-one days. 

The North American Aviation plant in 
Los Angeles was seized by the Army in 
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June, 1941, after a strike by the CIO 
United Automobile Workers who picketed 
the plant during the early stages of medi- 
ation of the dispute. The action of the 
union was in violation of its agreement 
with the board, and was partly the result 
of friction between the international office 
of the union and its international and local 
representatives in charge of the North 
American Aviation plant local. The work- 
ers went back to work while mediation 
efforts were continued. 

Noncompliance by the company was 
given as the reason for seizure of the fa- 
cilities of the Federal Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company at Kearny, New Jer- 
sey, in August, 1941, and of Air Associates, 
Inc., at Bendix, New Jersey, in October, 
1941. The shipbuilding concern was 
charged with refusal to grant a union- 
security clause in an agreement with the 
CIO Marine and Shipbuilding Workers. 
After seizure, a maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause was placed in the contract. The 
plant was returned to the company in 
January, 1942. 

The issue stated in the seizure of Air 
Associates was the company’s refusal to 
negotiate a contract with the CIO United 
Automobile Workers. Management signed 
a collective bargaining agreement with 
the union, and the plant was returned 
to the company two months after seizure. 


CASES TO THE PRESIDENT 


From its establishment on January 12, 
1942, to October 1, 1944, the NWLB has 
referred twenty-two cases to the President, 
with seizure of the plants resulting in 
most of the cases. Disputes over wages 
and union security lead the list of causes. 
Racial discrimination, jurisdictional dis- 
putes and refusal of workers to work over- 
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time have also been listed as leading fac- 
tors. In the eighteen cases which resulted 
in seizure, the NWLB indicated that man- 
agement was responsible for eight of the 
conflicts, and labor for ten. 

Plants of eleven of the eighteen com- 
panies had, as of August, 1944, been re- 
turned to original management, after gov- 
ernment operation averaging slightly more 
than sixty-six days. 


United Mine Workers 


The most publicized case was that of the 
bituminous coal mines, which were op- 
erated by the government from May 2, 
1943, to October 12, 1943, and again from 
November 1, 1943, to June 22, 1944. Each 
seizure followed declaration of a strike 
by the miners, the issue being largely one 
of renewal of the union contract with pay 
on a portal-to-portal basis. 

In the case of the first bituminous coal 
dispute, the workers returned to the mines 
without winning portal-to-portal pay. 
Their action followed an agreement be- 
tween John L. Lewis and Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, which extended their old 
contract for a short period. When the pe- 
riod ended, the miners again declared a 
strike, and the mines were again seized. 
After much negotiation, Secretary Ickes 
arranged a contract with the miners for 
the duration of government operation. 
The miners also finally negotiated a re- 
newal of their contract with the mine 
operators. 

Although President Roosevelt requested 
the miners to return to work pending a 
NWLB decision, the board did not 
seem to have the power to authorize or 
sanction a wage increase beyond the Little 
Steel formula, nor could it authorize por- 
tal-to-portal pay. Eventually, the board 
admitted that the portal-to-portal issue 
was actually out of its jurisdiction. Trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labor, the 
question was finally settled by the courts, 
which ruled in favor of the United Mine 
Workers. 


Montgomery Ward 


Another case which aroused national at- 
tention was that of Montgomery Ward & 
Company vs. the United Mail Order, 
Warehouse and Retail Employees (CIO). 
The Chicago headquarters of the com- 
pany was seized by the Army, acting for 
the Secretary of Commerce, on April 25, 
1944, and was returned to its owners on 
May 9, 1944. The NWLB stated that the 
basis for the application of sanctions was 
the company’s refusal to extend the col- 
lective bargaining agreement as the board 
had ordered. Following the seizure, ar- 
rangements were made for an NLRB elec- 
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tion to again establish the right of the 
union to represent the Montgomery Ward 
employees. The CIO union won the elec- 
tion and the NLRB once again certified 
it as the bargaining agent. 

No agreement has yet been signed be- 
tween the company and the union. The 
NWLB on June 6, 1944, directed Mont- 
gomery Ward to extend its contract with 
the union pending negotiation of a new 
agreement. On July 29, the NWLB ap- 
pointed an arbitrator to handle unsettled 
disputes which had arisen between the 
company and the union and on August 21 
he was made an agent of the board to 
hear the forty or so grievances in the 
case. 


Philadelphia Transit 


The seizure of the Philadelphia Trans- 
portation Company by the Army on Au- 
gust 3, 1944, resulted primarily from a 
dispute between the CIO United Trans- 
port Workers and the Philadelphia Trans- 
portation Company Employees Union (In- 
dependent) over the company’s action in 
upgrading Negro workers. The promotion 
of the Negro workers had been urged by 
representatives of the CIO union, the of- 
ficial bargaining agent of the transport 
employees. The resulting strike threatened 
to cripple transportation in a vital war 
production area. 

Until August 17, when the property was 
returned to its owners, the lines were op- 
erated under Army supervision. The re- 
sult of the application of sanctions was 
the upgrading of Negro workers. Never- 
theless, the issue is still an acute one in 
the Philadelphia area. 


RESPONSIBILITY DIVIDED 


Of the plants of seven companies seized 
by the government which are still being 
operated under government supervision, 
the NWLB stated that management was 
responsible in four instances and labor in 
three. Properties under government super- 
vision for the longest period of time have 
been those of the Toledo, Peoria and 
Western Railroad, seizéd by the Office of 
Defense Transportation on March 21, 
1942, 

Two of the three cases for which labor 
is blamed concern San Francisco machine- 
shop disputes. The issue here was the re- 
fusal of members of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists (AFL) to work 
overtime in 104 shops of the San Fran- 
cisco machine shop division of the Califor- 
nia Metal Trades Association. Five of 
the shops were seized by the Navy on 
August 14, 1944, and ninety-nine were 
seized by the Navy on August 19, 1944; 
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so far none has been returned to manage- 
ment. 

The IAM Grand Lodge ordered them to 
work overtime, but the machinists con- 
sistently refused to obey their international 
union headquarters. This was not the first 
time that the national office of the IAM 
had had difficulty with its San Francisco 
lodges. In fact, the problem of maintain- 
ing discipline among many local members 
and officers by international officers of 
both CIO and AFL unions in all parts of 
the country is rapidly becoming one of or- 
ganized labor’s major worries. This is 
particularly true in mass production union 
locals organized within the last decade. 

The result of government seizure of 
these 104 plants is that the workers are 
working overtime, but only for the Navy. 
So far as relations between the union and 
the company are concerned, they have 
been completely curtailed by order of the 
government. Many observers believe that 
this is a violation of the National Labor 
Relations Act, because there is nothing in 
the War Labor Disputes Act which de- 
prives workers of their right (provided by 
the NLRA) to bargain collectively. 

Several sanctions were employed to 
force the machinists to work more than 
forty-eight hours a week. Included among 
them was an order to the area director of 
the War Manpower Commission instruct- 
ing him to deny further employment, or 
referral cards for other jobs, to all mem- 
bers of Lodge 68 who refused to work 
overtime. Employers in the area were also 
instructed not to hire “blacklisted” em- 
ployees, and certain privileges accorded 
war production employees, such as special 
gasoline rations, were withdrawn. 

Paradoxically, organized labor has for 
many years claimed that certain employ- 
ers have used “blacklists” to prevent union 
workers from getting jobs. Now it ap- 
pears that government agencies, in which 
labor itself holds membership, are issuing 
“blacklists” of union workers—although, 
in the present situation, these workers are 
actually defying their own international 
union officers at the same time that they 
refuse to obey government orders. 

Refusal to carry out an NWLB order 
specifying a wage increase of seven cents 
an hour resulted in the seizure by the 
Office of Defense Transportation on Au- 
gust 11, 1944, of the facilities of the Mid- 
west Operators Association. The union in- 
volved is the AFL International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. The ODT, which is 
still holding the properties, has been au- 
thorized to pay the stipulated increase, 
retroactively, out of the new operating rev- 
enue of each transportation unit. Oper- 
ations continue as usual. 
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Government use of seizure as a sanctions 
measure was prevented in the first instance 
of its kind, when the Federal District 
Court at Dallas on September 21, 1944, 
issued a temporary injunction restraining 
government seizure of a refinery of the 
Humble Oil Company. In addition to 
the NWLB and its members individually, 
the order was issued against the Director 
of Economic Stabilization, the Petroleum 
Administration for War and three of its 
officials individually, and the Kighth Re- 
gional War Labor Board at Dallas. The 
injunction was granted despite the argu- 
ment of the Department of Justice that 
the court had no jurisdiction over these 
agencies. 

REACTIONS 

Wartime use of sanctions has met with 
mixed reactions from both industry and 
labor. Each side has expressed the feeling 
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that its opponent has been given the bene- 
fit of a particular situation. Representa- 
tives of both sides also voice the fear that 
the use of sanctions by the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be continued well into the 
postwar period, despite assurances by the 
President and NWLB Chairman William 
H. Davis that such would not be the case. 
Although most top labor leaders have 
shown a rather passive attitude regarding 
certain sanctions, the rank and file have 
expressed deep resentment against their 
use. Some industrial leaders have indi- 
cated that they regard the use of certain 
sanctions as hasty and arbitrary. 

The broad aspects of the situation were 
summed up by a well-known labor analyst, 
who said: “Today, the normal processes 
of collective bargaining have largely dis- 
appeared; the National War Labor Board 
not only regulates the wages payable to 
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working men, regardless of what their 
trade unions may be able to gain for them 
otherwise, but it also supervises the terms 
and conditions of employment with regard 
to matters such as seniority, layoff, dues, 
promotions. 

“The right to strike is now enmeshed 

. in the procedures under the Smith- 

Connally act ... A man’s right to move 
from job to job for economic or family 
reasons is covered by the regulations of 
the War Manpower Commission.” 

Although sanctions may have been ef- 
fective in alleviating certain situations, the 
feeling persists in the ranks of labor and 
elsewhere that their permanent effect will 
be to increase the number and intensity 
of industrial disputes as soon as wartime 
restrictions are lifted. 


ABRAHAM A. DeEssER 
Management Research Division 


Dismissal Compensation in Reeonversion Period 


HAT, if anything, is industry going 

to do in the way of termination al- 
lowances? With the war entering an ad- 
vanced stage, this question is being asked 
by both management and unions. Some 
unions, especially in the CIO, are agitat- 
ing for the inclusion of a severance-pay 
provision in their agreements. This is true, 
for example, of the United Steelworkers of 
America, which has included termination 
pay as one of its demands upon the steel 
industry. 

To find out whether management 
thought it advisable to grant dismissal 
compensation to workers discharged as a 
result of termination of war contracts and 
reconversion, THE CONFERENCE Boarp re- 
cently asked representative industrial ex- 
ecutives: “Should the discharged war 
worker depend entirely upon state unem- 
ployment compensation for the period of 
readjustment or should the company give 
supplementary pay? Is thinking on this 
problem in your area crystallizing?” 


OPINION OF COMPANIES 


The question of giving war workers dis- 
missal compensation appears to have been 
given some thought by most companies 
surveyed. Generally speaking, most feel 
that unemployment compensation should 
be sufficient and that the company should 
not supplement it. 

In a few cases, the company was favor- 
ably inclined toward the provision of ter- 
mination allowances as an extension of a 
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liberal personnel policy. It was believed 
that these benefits might be an important 
factor in creating better employer-em- 
ployee relations. In such cases, however, 
opinion had not yet crystallized as to what 
would be an equitable program, but in 
some companies it was believed that this 
allowance should not amount to more than 
one or two weeks’ pay. 

It was pointed out that the problem of 
reconversion was much more serious for 
some companies than for others. At the 
one extreme were plants which were de- 
voted entirely to the manufacture of war 
material and when war orders were ter- 
minated the plant would be closed down. 
At the other extreme were plants which 
could easily reconvert to peacetime pro- 
duction without much loss of employment. 
The cost of providing severance pay for 
employees would be infinitely higher in the 
former case than in the latter. 

Several commented upon the fact that 
workers in war industries had been earn- 
ing high wages for a considerable period 
of time. It was felt that war workers 
should have been able to accumulate suf- 
ficient reserves to bridge the gap between 
the old job and the new one without furth- 
er help than that provided by unemploy- 
ment compensation, unless the period of 
unemployment was unduly prolonged. 

One employer pointed out, however, 
that while there was a feeling among the 
general public that the war workers had 
earned enormous salaries and have plenty 


laid aside for the inevitable rainy day, this 
situation was not universally true. A 
small sample survey had revealed to this 
employer that 42% of the employees had 
no savings, either war bonds or cash. 


UNION CLAUSES 


A study has recently been issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on the extent 
to which dismissal pay provisions are in- 
cluded in union agreements.’ It was found 
that 450, or less than, 5% of 9,500 agree- 
ments examined, contained severance-pay 
provisions. Slightly more than a third of 
the 450 agreements were negotiated with 
the American Newspaper Guild (CIO) 
and covered 20,000 workers; another third, 
covering 7,500 workers, were in contracts 
negotiated with the International Typo- 
grahical Union (AFL) and about a sixth, 
covering from 5,000 to 7,000 workers, with 
the United Office and Professional Work- 
ers (CIO). The remaining thirty-four 
contracts were negotiated by various un- 
ions and covered approximately 100,000 
workers. Among the companies included 
in this group are Sinclair Oil Corporation, 
National Carbon Company, American Vis- 
cose Corporation, Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Company, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, United Press and Associated Press. 

The report pointed out that dismissal 
compensation has not been a common 
practice in American industry. When 


ABureau of Labor Statistics, “Dismissal Pay Provisions 
in Union Agreements,” October, 1944, 
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adopted, it has most frequently been ap- 
plied to layoffs caused by technological 
improvements or to retrenchments due to 
consolidation. Thus, only in a few indus- 
tries, notably newspaper publishing and 
railroad transportation, have such provi- 
sions been adopted to any considerable 
extent through collective bargaining. 

The amount of dismissal compensation 
given under these agreements varies great- 
ly, but in general it is based on earnings 
and length of service. 


WLB ATTITUDE 


Dismissal compensation plans adopted 
since October 3, 1942, must be submitted 
to the War Labor Board for approval. The 
board has not as yet formulated a definite 
policy regarding approval. In general, 
however, if the employer objects to such 
payments the board will not order that 
they be included in the union agreement. 

Until recently the approval of dismissal 
compensation plans voluntarily agreed to 
by the employer and the union was based 
on industry-area practice. On November 
4, 1944, the War Labor Board made pub- 
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lic a ruling in the case of the Sinclair Oil 
Corporation and the Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union in which it modified this 
procedure. Under this ruling it permits 
regional boards and industry commissions 
to approve reasonable voluntary .sever- 
ance-pay plans without regard to industry 
or area practice. This new procedure does 
not apply in dispute cases. 


OTHER FACTORS 

One deterrent to the wide-scale adop- 
tion of dismissal compensation is that any 
employer contributions to an unemploy- 
ment reserve fund from which such pay- 
ments are made cannot be deducted from 
taxable income under federal tax regula- 
tions. Benefits as paid out to employees 
are, however, considered a legitimate busi- 
ness expense, if reasonable, and may be 
deducted from taxable income when the 
payment is made. 

Employers with government contracts 
must also obtain authorization from the 
proper authorities if the cost of providing 
these benefits is included as a charge 
against the contract. 
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PREVALENCE 

In its study made in 1942+ THE Con- 
FERENCE Boarp found only 104 companies 
outside of printing and publishing with 
formal plans based upon graduated pay- 
ments. These companies employ 1,178,843 
persons in the aggregate. Most of these 
plans were in companies with more than 
1,000 persons, and a considerable propor- 
tion were in companies with a large num- 
ber of salaried employees, such as banks 
and insurance companies. 

From a survey of current literature it 
would appear that the prevalence of dis- 
missal compensation plans has not in- 
creased appreciably during the past two 
years. Further growth probably rests upon 
the ability of the various unions to in- 
corporate such programs in union agree- 
ments and upon the action of the War 
Labor Board in settling the cases now 
pending, notably those brought by the 
steelworkers’ and automobile workers’ 
unions. 

F. Beatrice BrowEr 
Management Research Division 


1Conference Board Reports, Studies + in Personnel Policy, 
No. 50, “Dismissal Compensation.” 


Action against Venereal Diseases 


MONG the 28 million men between 18 
and 50 years of age gainfully em- 
ployed, an average of at least one and one- 
half days a man is lost from work each 
year through venereal diseases. At an 
average wage of $4.00 per day this 
amounts to $168,000,000 in wages lost to 
the men themselves.”” 


These figures do not take into consider- 
ation employer costs in compensation re- 
lief and medical care, or the problems in- 
volved in labor turnover, absenteeism and 
work interruptions. Wages or hours lost 
by women workers for these causes are not 
included in this survey. 


PREVALENCE 


About three and a half million individ- 
uals in this country have syphilis,’ and it 
is estimated about one-third of these per- 
sons are employed in industry. Gonorrhea 
“strikes at least three times as many 
people as syphilis does.’”” 

These diseases are two of the leading 
causes of disability and suffering in the 
country today. 


1Percy Shostac, “Ind os. VD,” American Socia 
Hygiene Association, New York, 1944. 

2“Why a Blood Test,” American Social Hygiene Asso- 
saten, New York. 


oe Shostac, “The Trade Unions vs. se, 
ygiene Association, New York 1944 
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CHARACTERISTICS 


Syphilis and gonorrhea are separate dis- 
eases and are caused by different germs. 
The appearance of a small, usually hard 
and painless sore at the point of infection 
is usually the first warning of the presence 
of syphilis. The disease is highly infectious 
in this original (chancre) stage. When 
treatment is started at this stage cure can 
usually be realized. If treatment is neg- 
lected, the second stage of the disease us- 
ually begins in six to twelve weeks after 
the first infection with the presence of a 
skin rash and sometimes with a fever, sore 
throat, headache, mouth sores, some loss 
of hair and general feeling of fatigue. 
These symptoms are signals warning the 
individual that the infection has spread to 
all parts of the body by means of the 
bloodstream. However, it may be noted 
that one may go through this second stage 
without any symptoms whatsoever. 

During this second period the dis- 
ease is very infectious and the blood 
test is almost always positive. After a 
while, however, the symptoms disappear, 
and, if the disease remains untreated, the 
latent stage begins. During this period, 
which may last from two to twenty or 
more years, the disease enters its last stage 
and attacks vital structures and organs 


and can result in blindness, deafness; in- 
sanity, heart failure and many other seri- 
ous and disabling conditions. 

Gonorrhea is also a very infectious and 
dangerous disease. If neglected, it can 
cause serious and permanent damage to 
important glands, as well as blindness, 
sterility, and crippling. The first signs of 
infection consisting of inflammation and 
discharge are often mild, and the indi- 
vidual may fail to appreciate the impor- 
tance of the danger which can result from 
these symptoms. 
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INDUSTRIAL FACTORS 


Careful study of performance records in 
industry have proved that anything which 
interferes’ with the individual’s well-being 
tends to lower his efficiency and increase 
his accident proneness. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that from the earliest symptoms 
of VD through their final stages these in- 
fections can create industrial problems. 
Untreated venereal diseases are of long 
duration, crippling may be progressive and 
the patient can experience flare-ups of 
symptoms from time to time. Syphilis in 
its various stages imitates other diseases 
and much industrial loss is directly owing 
to it rather than to the medical conditions 
which it symptomatically simulates. 
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Unfortunately, however, persons with 
known cases of venereal diseases under 
medical control have often been refused 
employment or have been dismissed from 
their jobs while employed persons with 
unrecognized cases have continued to in- 
crease costs of industry. 


CONTROL 


Satisfactory procedures for diagnosis, 
treatment and control of syphilis and gon- 
orrhea have been developed. Persons with 
these conditions properly treated can be 
employed with safety if not physically in- 
capacitated or infectious as determined by 
careful medical examination. Industry has 
recognized the importance of controlling 
these diseases and some companies have 
already formulated plans to bring the 
problem of VD to the foreground. One 
plan consisting of three major steps—or- 
ganization, education and participation— 
has been outlined and offered to industry 
by the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion. 


Organization 

The success of a venereal disease pro- 
gram is largely dependent upon its organi- 
zation. Participation by management and 
labor in planning and executing the pro- 
gram tends to invite enthusiastic employee 
support. Health and safety committees 
in the plant can be of particular value in 
interpreting the benefits of the program to 
the workers, especially if committee rep- 
resentation is given to all job levels. 


Education 


Industrial workers value their health © 


and are usually willing to accept sugges- 
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tions which will prevent or cure disease if 
the plans outlined are practical and in no 
way jeopardize their jobs. 

Unfortunately, there has been much se- 
crecy related to discussion of VD. One 
of the responsibilities, therefore, of an ed- 
ucational program is to present to the 
workers all available facts regarding 
syphilis and gonorrhea in a simple, con- 
cise, intelligible manner. Cause, methods 
of transmission, prevention and cure should 
be stressed. This information may be pre- 
sented through articles in employee publi- 
cations, health bulletins, pamphlets and 
other literature, films, health talks and 
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posters, Material should be selected care- 
fully and presented effectively. 

Clearly defined program objectives are 
necessary in order to avoid misunderstand- 
ings and misinterpretations. Some of the 
major factors to be considered are: 


1. Prevention of VD 

. Improvement of employee health 

. Safety for the worker 

. Control of VD 

. Adequate treatment 

. Sound employment policies for in- 
fectious and controlled cases. 

7. Selective placement when indicated. 

8. Competent counseling 

9. Follow-up of cases. 
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Local situations often influence meth- 
ods which can be used in carrying out VD 
programs in industry, especially when 
community facilities are utilized by com- 
panies which do not maintain medical de- 
partments. Literature and assistance in 
formulating plans for program procedure 
are available to any company through the 
cooperation of public health departments 
and the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion. 

Participation and careful planning by 
management and labor may contribute 
much in detecting and eradicating the ven- 
ereal diseases which sabotage industrial 
production. 

The participation of management in- 
cludes the cooperation of the medical de- 
partment. In fact, the program should 
be under the guidance of an active, far- 
seeing and enthusiastic medical director. 


Erue. M. Spears, R. N. 
Management Research Division 


Labor-Management Committees 


HE Bridgeport Brass Company, 

Bridgeport, Connecticut, was one of 
the first to adopt a War Production Board 
program of labor-management committees. 
Jointly with the local union of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (CIO) seven identical commit- 
tees in both the Fabricating Division and 
Mill Products Division were set up in the 
early spring of 1942. Later, this number 
was expanded to ten in each of the two 
divisions of the plant. The number of 
employees now working together on these 
committees, equally representing labor and 
management, totals more than 300 per- 
sons. 
At the head of each committee in each 
division are two co-chairmen, one repre- 


am 


senting labor and one representing man- 
agement. These co-chairmen meet regu- 
larly as a steering committee to review the 
work of all committees and to act in an 
advisory capacity. Since their inception, 
most of these committees have met twice 
weekly, and at six-month intervals each 
committee makes a full report. The last 
reports were given in June and provide a 
good insight into the actual operation of 
a successful labor-management committee: 


WHAT COMMITTEES DID 
Slogans and Posters 


The slogans and posters committee in the 
Fabricating and the Mills Products divi- 
sions together submitted a joint report. 
Since making the last semi-annual report 


the two slogans and posters committees 
had held three slogan contests, with first, 
second and third prize awards made in each 
contest. During this period the cash award 
for total prizes was raised from $50 to 
$100 and the winning slogans are being 
used for special posters by various other 
subcommittees of the labor-nianagement 
committee. 


Suggestions. 


Twenty-three suggestions received the 
special “Award for Production Ideas.” Be- 
cause of their outstanding merit they were 
submitted to the Awards Committee of 
the War Production Board in Washing- 
ton for consideration for further recogni- 
tion. For the six months ended March 31, 
1944, the Mill Products Division had re- 
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ceived a total of 1,129 suggestions, of 
which number 441, or 39%, were ac- 
cepted, 


Radio and News 


The principal medium of the radio and 
news committee of the Fabricating Divi- 
sion is “Brass Flashes,” a bulletin through 
which news is publicized of the activities 
of all the other committees, as well as all 
items of interest pertaining to the com- 
pany’s efforts in war production. This 
committee works steadily to obtain items 
of interest for broadcasting over the com- 
pany’s public address system. 

The radio and news committee of the 
Mill Products Division reports as one of 
its major projects a completed album of 
photographs of all Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany men and women in Service. This al- 
bum is placed in the reception room at 
the general offices for the primary use of 
all returning service men and women who 
come to the plant to visit so that they 
may know where their friends and former 
associates are and in what branches of 
Service they serve. Each service man or 
woman is photographed when they return 
to the plant for a visit. This committee 
also reported cooperation with the Public 
Relations Department in preparing news 
stories which appeared in local newspapers. 


Plant Efficiency 

The efficiency group of the Mill Prod- 
ucts Division consists of the following six 
subcommittees: 


Casting shop Tube mill 
Sheet mill Plant maintenance 
Rod mill Navy building 


These committees made a joint report 
on eliminating certain bottlenecks in the 
production lines. In the Fabricating Divi- 
sion, the efficiency committee considers the 
following subjects: taking care of tools; 
preventing breakdowns; cutting down ac- 
cidents; good lighting; maintenance and 
repair; adapting old machines to new uses; 
cutting waste; breaking production bottle- 
necks; and increasing production of ma- 
chines and operators. Breakdown of tools 
and equipment have been carefully an- 
alyzed and corrections and remedies have 
been suggested, resulting in a constant re- 
duction in maintenance costs. 


Absenteeism and Lost Time 


The absentee and lost-time committee 
of the Mill Products Division continues 
the practice of keeping a record of actual 
absences without cause, and absences 
owing to sickness and lost-time accidents. 
The Industrial Relations Department 
works with the committee and has put into 
use a form for keeping a separate record of 
male and female absences and for analyz- 
ing frequency, severity and _ probable 
causes of absences. They are working on 
a plan that will inform the committee as 
to who are the chronic absentees. 
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This committee at the Fabricating Di- 
vision continues its policy, established now 
for two years, of keeping a record of actual 
absences without cause, and absences ow- 
ing to sickness and lost-time accidents. 
The committee has put into use many sug- 
gestions thought helpful in reducing ab- 
senteeism. 


Safety, Fire and Good Housekeeping 


In the last six months, 115 recommen- 
dations have been submitted at the meet- 
ings of this committee of the Mill 
Products Division and many have been 
put into practice. The fire captain 
attends some of the meetings to discuss 
with the committee all possible fire haz- 
ards and corrections of those unsafe con- 
ditions. Each committee member in the 
Fabricating Division is called on individ- 
ually at every meeting for ideas on in- 
creasing safety and eliminating fire haz- 
ards. The commitee reported that 166 
recommendations had been made in the 
past six months and only 21 were still 
pending. All others had been closed out 
with at least 85% accepted. 


Transportation and Material Handling 


The work of the two transportation 
committees runs parallel, with the handling 
of supplemental gasoline rationing for em- 
ployees and making arrangements for pool- 
ing cars, approving applications for tires 
and issuing certificates for special rubber 
work shoes. Through recommendations of 
the committee it has been possible to clear 
many congested areas in the Mill Products 
Division and passageways for the safer 
and more efficient handling of materials. 
In the Fabricating Division the commit- 
tee has presented workable recommenda- 
tions for greater ease in the flow of goods 
in process and for improvements in the 
construction of work boxes, in runway 
floors and platforms and for savings in 
truck wear and tear. 


War Bond Committee 


The war bond committees at both plants 
stimulated interest in the last war bond 
drive by means of a bandwagon which 
they sponsored in collaboration with the 
Public Relations Department, Entertain- 
ment was provided by talented employees 
and appeals were made by returned war 
veterans to continue the regular purchase 
of war bonds and stamps. The committee 
sold $166,788 worth of bonds for cash, 
and payroll deductions were increased to 
bring the average for the six-month period 
to 12%. The company’s plan for con- 
ducting a war bond drive was publicized 
in The Minute Man, a nationwide publi- 
cation. 


Salvage Committee 


The salvage committees were organized 
approximately six months after the other 
committees were set up. The committee 
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at the Mill Products Division has held 
monthly meetings since its beginning and 
in June of this year reported the collec- 
tion of the following materials: 


Paper—66,550 lbs. 

Rubber—1,290 lbs. 

Rags—10,950 Ibs. (washed and reused) 
Stoves—11,692 lbs. 

Cast Iron Moulds—306,720 Ibs. 

Mise. Iron and Steel Scrap—42,030 Ibs. 
Wooden Barrels—131 pieces (reclaimed for 


reuse) 
Reclaimed Oil—19,325 gals. 
Ends from electric light bulbs—748 pieces 
Scrap lumber—48,280 lbs. 


The regular scrap collection amounted 
to 813,039 pounds for the six-month 
period. An increase of 50% in paper sal- 
vage was also effected with the help of 
three new baling machines. The scrap 
collections in the Fabricating Division 
were not quite so high as in the previous 
period, indicating that most of the avail- 
able scrap material had already been dis- 
posed of. The committee reported that the 
cooperation given them by the foremen 
of the various departments was most help- 
ful. 


GERTRUDE REYNOLDS 
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UE Guide to Group 
Insurance 


The United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America (CIO) has is- 
sued an attractive booklet on group in- 
surance as a guide to its locals. The 
General Executive Board of the union 
had previously recommended that the lo- 
cals, as a part of their bargaining de- 
mands, present a program of group insur- 
ance. The board recommended that the 
program provide for accident and sickness 
benefits, life insurance, accidental death 
and dismemberment benefits, surgical 
benefits, hospital benefits for workers and 
their dependents. 

It also recommended that the unions 
ask the employer to pay for the entire 
cost of the plan. The gross cost of the 
UE model contract was estimated to be 
about $6 a month per employee, or ap- 
proximately 3.5 cents on an hourly basis. 


It Pays to Suggest 


During the first six months of 1944 over 
twice as many suggestions were submitted 
under the suggestion plan of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company than during the 
same period last year. Out of a total num- 
ber of 5,614 suggestions offered during the 
first half-year in 1944, a third, or 1,938 
suggestions, were put to use. Cash awards 
of $17,219 were paid out for them. 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


War Labor Board Survey 


The National War Labor Board have 
been unanimous in virtually half of their 
decisions. A survey for a three-month 
period June 15 to September 15, 1944, re- 
veals that in the split decisions the public 
and industry members outvoted the labor 
members in a slightly greater percentage 
of cases than the public and labor mem- 
bers outvoted the industry members. 

Chairman William H. Davis interpreted 
the survey as evidence that there is no 
combination of two groups on the Board 
consistently prevailing over the will of a 
minority. “The experience of the War La- 
bor Board . . has vindicated the tri- 
partite method of resolving conflicts in 
wartime between labor and management,” 
he said. “The fact that almost half of 
our decisions are acceptable to both labor 
and management representatives on the 
Board is evidence enough, in my mind, of 
the soundness of the method. This is fur- 
ther substantiated by the fact that in only 
22 instances has either employer or union 
refusal to accept a WLB order necessitated 
government seizure because of effect on 
the war effort, although decisions have 
been issued in more-than 10,000 dispute 
cases and 282,000 voluntary applications.” 

The survey included 1,407 national 
board decisions in both dispute and volun- 
tary cases. In 685, or 48.6%, the deci- 
sions were unanimous. 

In 315, or 43.6%, of the 722 cases in 
which there were split decisions, the pub- 
lic and industry members outvoted the la- 
bor members. The public and labor mem- 
bers formed a majority against the indus- 
try members in 296, or 41%, of the 722 
cases. The public members were outvoted 
by a combination of industry and labor 
members in 11 cases, or 1.5%, and there 
were mixed dissents in 100 cases, or 13.8%. 
A mixed dissent is one in which the vote 
of at least one of the three groups is di- 
vided. 


Arbitration Procedure 


In the event that a grievance in a large 
New England metal trades plant cannot 
be settled through the regular grievance 
procedure or through the State Board of, 
Mediation and Conciliation the matter is 
to be submitted to the American Arbitra- 
tion Association by either party within 
thirty days of the first mediation meeting. 

The AAA shall arrange to have the dis- 
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pute arbitrated and the parties agree to 
abide by the award, subject to such rules 
and regulations as any federal agency hay- 
ing jurisdiction may impose. There shall 
be no suspension of work during a period 
when a dispute arises and while it is being 
arbitrated. “The Arbitrator shall have no 
power to make an award in any matter 
submitted to him which constitutes an 
amendment or addition to or an elimina- 
tion from any provisions of this contract.” 

Under this agreement shop representa- 
tives of the union shall be paid for time 
spent in handling grievances before they 
are submitted to arbitration, but meetings 
held to discuss grievances shall not last 
over three hours. No time lost by em- 
ployees representing the union at arbitra- 
tion proceedings shall be paid for by the 
company. The union in this company is 
a member of the CIO. 


Union Relations 


A well-known representative of Ameri- 
can industry who has spent considerable 
time in the field of labor relations and as 
a negotiator of collective bargaining con- 
tracts has included an employer-union re- 
lationship clause in what he refers to as a 
basic agreement. This clause states that 
neither party to the contract will discrim- 
inate against any employee because of un- 
ion affiliation or nonafhiliation, or race, 
color, creed or political belief. 

There is to be no solicitation of any 
monies due the union by members on com- 
pany time or company property, and the 
union and the company will cooperate to 
assure a full day’s work by each employee, 
combat absenteeism, improve quality of 
workmanship, and the union shall not is- 
sue any false or misleading statements 
about the company, its products or per- 
sonnel. 

Subject to approval by the personnel di- 
rector, the union may use the company 
bulletin boards for notices pertaining to 
union meetings, union elections, social and 
educational gatherings. Notices shall not 
contain political or controversial material 
which reflects upon the integrity of the 
company or any of its employees. 


Veterans and Seniority 


The law committee of the Association 
of American Railroads disagrees with the 
Selective Service Administration’s inter- 
pretations of the reemployment rights of 


World War II veterans as outlined in Lo- 
cal Board Memorandum 190-A. C. A. 
Miller, Vice President of the Short Line 
Railroad Associations, agrees with the po- 
sition taken by the AAR. Both associa- 
tions state that the Selective Service Law 
does not indicate that a veteran’s reem- 
ployment rights “should be enlarged,” and 
also that Congress intended that the veter- 
an should have the same employment 
rights as if he had remained in “continu- 
ous employment.” 

The AAR opinion, adopted on Septem- 
ber 21, 1944, says that “the requirement 
... that the returning veteran must be re- 
stored to work even though such rein- 
statement necessitates the discharge of a 
nonveteran with a greater seniority is not 
supported by any direct language of the 
statute. The use in the statute of the 
verb ‘restore’ lends support to our posi- 
tion. The statute provides that the em- 
ployer shall restore such person to such po- 
sition or to a position of like seniority, 
status and pay.” 

The AAR claims that the use of the 
word “restore” is hardly. appropriate if 
Congress intended that the veteran should 
be established in a position of superior 
seniority or status. 

And the words “position of like senior- 
ity” cannot mean “of greater seniority.” 
The statutory provision, “to a position of 
like seniority,” is eptly worded in that 
seniority does not attach itself to a posi- 
tion but to the individual. Since “like” is 
used in the sense of “equal,” the statute 
should be considered as though it read 
“to a position equal to that to which his 
accrued seniority entitles him.” 


Vacations with Pay 


Employees who have had at least one 
year’s seniority and have completed 1,500 
hours of work, exclusive of overtime, shall 
be entitled to five days’ vacation with pay 
under the terms of a vacation clause pro- 
vision recently negotiated by a heavy in- 
dustry plant in Michigan and an AFL 
union. 

Employees with five years’ seniority who 
during the twelve months preceding June 
1, 1944, completed 1,500 hours of work, 
exclusive of overtime, shall receive ten 
days of vacation with pay. 

Employees laid off for a period exceed- 
ing a year shall lose their seniority for ‘va- 
cation purposes, Employees granted a 
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leave of absence shall not lose their senior- 
ity but time absent on leave of absence 
shall not be counted as seniority for vaca- 
tion purposes. Leaves of absence shall not 
exceed one year in the aggregate. 

Vacations shall be taken between June 
1 and December 1, taking into considera- 
tion employee wishes and company re- 
quirements. 

During the war emergency, employees 
may be required to waive their vacation 
if their services are needed by the com- 
pany. In such cases, employees shall be 
entitled to receive their vacation pay in 
addition to the wages paid for work per- 
formed during the vacation period. Em- 
ployees separated from employment after 
they have qualified for a vacation shall be 
paid in cash for the vacation allowance due 
them. 


*““UE’’? Contracts 


The report of the International officers 
to the annual convention of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (CIO) summarizes the number 
and type of union contracts for 1943 and 
1944, Part of the report dealing with 
types of clauses in agreements is given in 
the accompanying table. 


AFL-CIO Rivalry 


Forty-four employees of the Bethlehem- 
Fairfield Shipyard, Inc., Baltimore, Mary- 
land, resigned as members of the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Work- 
ers (CIO), the official bargaining agent at 
the shipyard, because they claimed that 
their union is used as a “political machine 
for the Communist Party” and that their 
grievances against management have been 
neglected because the “Communist Party 
line calls for all out on the political front.” 

The union demanded that the company 
discharge the forty-four former members 
in accordance with the maintenance-of- 
membership clause in the union contract. 

The matter was eventually arbitrated, 
although the company felt that there was 
no clause in its union contract that enabled 
the arbitrator: to assume jurisdiction over 
the case. 

A leaflet which contained the resignation 
of the forty-four union members and their 
charges against the union was distributed 
on March 20. On March 28, the Balti- 
more Metal Trades Council (AFL) filed a 
representation petition with the NLRB 
and notified the company that they now 
represented the majority of the employees 
in the shipyard. 

The arbitrator in this case, Charles C. 
Killingsworth, stated in his decision: 

“A closed shop, union shop, or main- 
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Provisions in UERMWA Contracts, 1943-1944 
Source: United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of America 


Seniority by type 


1944 1943 


Plants | Employees | Plants | Employees 


INotiqualified hs Sys actu. etcetera eieneinete sceveisiecamt stoners 660 | 317,230 546 | 221,760 
Qualified by. ability, todo job......00- 2-16-10 "0 +++ seen’ 249 | 175,755 369 | 219,619 
Qualified otherwise sscnrictcreciers acter siete ot cele lsterelelerersirots stats 171 | 192,980 46 | 120,947 
Seniority by unit covered 
Plantewicletstrccteaen tatistoecartctee ite tue lenestielotaterovreve siebehictereers 569 | 277,755 569 | 102,392 
Departmental iy chews crete at tokens tote: ates ereroten No echnenal casks 438 | 327,495 325 | 302,548 
By group) orjoccupations crite: «a oles iieiele leet) le 1s) idiessieieys is 80,715 67 57,387 
Seniority,1or stewards). ucseniacui ails ieisiouieio = eiererelosteistae 574 | 410,735 406 | 319,875 
Overtime 
Time and a half over 8-hr. day or 40-hr. week............. 1,052 | 660,890 940 | 431,509 
Time and a half for Saturdays. ...2..5 6.0. +0 0 ese sses oes 702 | 442,480 620 | 410,725 
Double’time for Sundays and holidays................+--+ 770 | 505,000 692 | 419,449 
Double time for excessive overtime..............0ee+ee0e: 144 75,058 96 35,678 
Supplement on Executive Order 9240........-....2+00005: 448 | 436,912 192 | 170,660 
V.Nd Sng 800s ign aera SE OD GODS MOD OOD C80 DAO. 940 | 617,105 793 | 502,596 
Call-in paya.anh eee ce ae nok aren celle cola teens o sys stoeue ote 760 | 607,760 568 | 357,049 
Military Service (severance pay)...............eeeeeeeeee 450 | 401,050 339 | 313,293 
Eiquall pays for equal workaaen.c seriieeet stele ie eee 402 | 464,025 272 | 326,963 
Rest periods sts ccecteue ote ee ace ee eet aes sce ean RS 98 53,285 49 17,526 
Sick andimaternity leave eree cosa cee terete lanainest= Ieiererete 123 | 223,205 89 | 143,585 
Paidtholiday sea Pe eo cortesteess 350 | 111,290 ee 80,766 
Vacations 
Working less than one year 

One week’s vacation if employed 6 months.............. 15 81,915 51 45,500 

One-half week’s vacation if employed less than a year.... 195 98,180 149 65,800 
Working one year or more, but less than 2 years 

Vacations of one week or More............0s cece eeceees 789 | 554,890 537 | 429,025 
Working two years or more, but less than 5 years _ 

Vacations.of:- one weelk sca, .sucsotes a tin op cts caters oe 41 21,860 10 2,100 

Vacations of 2 weeks or more...............+eeeeeeeees 69 38,320 41 18,500 
Working five years 

Vacations of 2 weeks or more. ........00..c0cccesecceeece 344 | 421,190 250 | 339,800 
Total:withivacations pissin ter ee es ees ae 999 | 663,460 893 | 535,000 
Night Bonus 
TSU and Over crests caw Rear ees aI 50 44,215 34 17,925 
TO RORLa Sos coc toeieer patron beet eee ca et aetoneeiae 871 | 336,641 313 | 272,775 
EAE ON La ara ea iE SRT RE oC aE 66 83,320 93 88,350 
Weessithan’5 [% eas ees 2 ae ree Wes ete helt « < aedetatetors Q 1,000 3 1,250 
Véd:and overy..d..,ccscsuae nner meena hi ane os eee 3 3,130 Q 2,350 
LY Bae | ree Senn Ween ENG oo oninideerece fies 62 34,743 40 30,550 
DE COO Cat ictatente eee Tae Te cine ee eee nes santoner 204 | 100,988 150 55,000 
Less than 5¢. Sola var rece tet aveNoncot ols alter act naterem dar etets Terai @) crenensl cola ste 15 7,729 16 6,800 
Totaliwithinight 'bonusime ee ceetuniee tee. «ee eens 773 | 611,770 651 | 475,000 
Contracts by type of bargaining 
Closed Shope. orcad eG ae nr ek  e een Oe 216 26,066 Q1 23,000 
Union shop... 2. 4-0 HESG rad Ecco uONnO Coot SoKGo 200 61,737 21 51,750 
Maintenance of MCL ETSRID, « «ce tug Cr = Cts <0 evel 573 | 545,345 38 | 402,500 
Sole collective bargaining...............ceeeeceeeeneeees 93 52,820 16 97,750 
Cheéck-o0ff 2 ee sc see 427 | 453,336 292 | 311,924 


tenance-of-membership contract does 
not limit the right of a union member to 
resign from the union. All that such a 
contract does is to provide a deterrent 
to resignations during the life of the 
contract . . . The union cannot expel 
someone who is not amember . . . The 
expulsions here were comparable to the 
action of an employer, who, when con- 
fronted by an employee who announces 
that he is quitting his job, says, ‘You 
can’t quit, you’re fired.’” 

The forty-four employees and the com- 
pany stated at the arbitration hearing that 
“the company would be guilty of an un- 
fair labor practice under the NLRB if it 
discharged the employees in accordance 
with the union’s demand while a represen- 
tation petition is pending.” The CIO un- 


ion contended that there is no provision of 
the NLRA or any of its decisions which 
would uphold this claim. 

Six of the employees were reported by 
the company as being no longer with the 
company, and four as being outside the 
jurisdiction of the bargaining unit. The 
arbitrator held that in accordance with the 
collective bargaining agreement the re- 
maining thirty-four workers should be dis- 
charged and also one of the group of four 
should it be determined by arbitration that 
this person is within the bargaining unit. 

It is obvious from reports that the inten- 
sive rivalry that existed between the AFL 
and CIO before the no-strike pledges is 
coming to the fore with more vigor than 
ever before. 
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Seniority in Rubber Industry 


A survey of seniority provisions in un- 
1on contracts by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reveals that “in general, manage- 
ment has conceded to labor the preroga- 
tive of defining seniority” and that if there 
were no seniority provisions for rubber 
workers, according to one management 
representative “the labor turnover would 
be too great.” 

Both the management and _ labor 
tepresentatives in the rubber industry 
agree that there have been few opportuni- 
ties to test the effectiveness of seniority 
provisions during “large-scale layoffs.” This 
study reveals that employees in the Akron 
rubber plants serve a probationary period 
of sixty days to one year before acquiring 
permanent seniority status. 

Work sharing through the reduction of 
the work week is provided for in most of 
the Akron rubber plants, although the 
agreements which have  work-sharing 
clauses declare that for the duration of the 
war Executive Order No. 9301 shall pre- 
vail. This order states that “no plant, 
factory, or other place of employment shall 
be termed to be making the most effective 
utilization of its manpower if the minimum 
work week therein is less than forty-eight 
hours per week.” 

In most rubber industry contracts, lay- 
offs are mainly based on departmental sen- 
iority as is also rehiring. 

Union representatives and officers have 
“special” seniority. 

Most of the union contracts have incor- 
porated the seniority provisions of the Se- 
lective Service Act of 1940. There is noth- 
ing in the BLS report to indicate the in- 
corporation of General Hershey’s Interpre- 
tive SSA Bulletin 190-A, which states that 
veterans shall have priority regardless of 
seniority. Negro workers are given the 
same seniority provisions as white workers, 
although there have been a number of 
work stoppages because “white workers 
have objected to working with them.” 


British Labor Unions 


The 76th annual convention of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress opened on Oc- 
tober 16 with 725 delegates, representing 
6,642,317 members in 190 unions. Of the 
membership represented, 1,361,144 are 
women, an increase over 1943 of 141,601. 
The Trades Union Congress has approxi- 
mately three-quarters of all British union- 
ists (under the Trade Union Act of 1927, 
unions of civil service workers are not al- 
lowed to affiliate with the Congress). Fra- 
ternal delegates from All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions of the U.SS.R. 
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and the American Federation of Labor 
were present at the convention. 

By a vote of 3,685,000 to 2,802,000 the 
delegates rejected a resolution calling for 
a withdrawal of the wartime no-strike 
pledge. 


Australian Labor Unions 


More than 1,100,000 Australians are 
members of trade unions. This is equiva- 
lent to 157 out of every 1,000 of pop- 
ulation compared with the 91 for 
every 1,000 Americans who are members 
of the AFL or CIO, according to the Aus- 
tralian Information Bureau in New York 
City. 

In 1941, the percentage of unionists in 
Australia was 106 per 1,000 compared with 
86 per 1,000 in Great Britain and 27 per 
1,000 in the United States. Out of the 
381 unions in Australia, 117 are national 
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in scope and have 84% of the members; 
these unions are organized along craft 
lines. A movement toward consolidation 
on an industry basis is gaining impetus, 

Dues in Australian railroad unions 
are about $8 a year and only one 
or two unions have annual dues of 
more than $10 a year. Initiation fees 
are small or nonexistent. Union dues are 
recognized as debts and can be recovered 
through the courts. 

The Labor Party in Australia was 
formed as the political arm of the trade 
unions. Nevertheless, some unions vote 
on the question of labor party affiliation. 
Yet the labor unions and the Labor Party 
are united in their political outlook. The 
Prime Minister of Australia was formerly 
an officer of a trade union. 


ApraHAM A. Desser 
Management Research Division 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


STABLISHMENT of a 40-cent mini- 

mum wage under the jurisdiction of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act was com- 
pleted last July when the last two wage 
orders became effective. 

A minimum wage of 25 cents an hour 
was established by the act on October 24, 
1938. At the end of a year, it was pro- 
vided, the minimum would be increased 


to 30 cents an hour and would re- 


main at that figure until October 24, 1945, 
except that specific industries could adopt 
a higher rate upon recommendation by 
special industry committees. 


On the occasion of the sixth birthday of 
the act last month, L. Metcalf Walling, 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision, stated that more than a million and 
a half employees have received pay in- 
creases as a result of the orders es- 
tablishing the 40-cent floor under wages. 
However, he also pointed out that more 
than 4,000,000 workers are still paid less 
than 40 cents an hour. About 1,000,000 
of them are engaged in agriculture and do- 
mestic service and 3,000,000 in industry 
and retail and service trades-outside the 
protection of the act. ~~ 

No sooner had the 40-cent minimum 
wage goal been attained than a new goal 
appeared on the horizon. In cotton tex- 
tile cases before the War Labor Board the 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) 
has been requesting a minimum wage of 
60 cents an hour. Moreover, Harry Hop- 
kins, one of President Roosevelt’s leading 


advisers, states in a recent issue of The 
American Magazine that he favors an ul- 
timate 60-cent statutory minimum wage 
with 50 cents as an intermediate step. In 
this article he claims that “an upward re- 
vision is necessary now, so that mainten- 
ance of consumption can be better assured 
during the period of transition from 
war to peace, as well as thereafter.” 


SUBSTANDARD WAGES 


It might be said that the passage of the 
wage-hour law in 1938 was premised on 
the contention that a large proportion of 
the workers of the country were working 
under substandard labor conditions. 


While the act was under consideration 
the House Labor Committee stated 
that “a full third of the Ameri- 
can people have not the purchasing pow- 
er to maintain what we should like to re- 
gard as a decent standard of American 
life. Too many of our workers are work- 
ing excessively long hours for excessively 
low pay...” 

In May, 1943, the War Labor Board 
gave its first policy on substandard rates 
in connection with the Everbest Engineer- 
ing Company case. The vice-chairman, 
George W. Taylor, explained the board’s 
policy as follows: 


“There are two types of problems that 
the board will, from time to time, face in 
dealing with the question of substandard 
rates. The first type relates to cases, 
where, within a given unit of integrated 
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and balanced job classifications, only a 
portion of the rates may be characterized 
as sub-normal. If, in such cases, only the 
sub-normal rates are to be increased, there 
is obviously great danger that the entire 
wage structure of the plant or establish- 
ment will be thrown out of balance. 

“The second type of case, which is the 
one here presented, is where all or some 
of the rates within an inter-related group 
of job classifications are not only sub- 
standard but are characterized as well by 
unusually wide rate variations which bear 
no relation to job value and which con- 
stitute a wage structure inherent with in- 
equalities. To increase each rate by the 
same amount in such a situation would 
serve only to aggravate the inequities as 
between employees working side by side 
and thus perpetuate an economically un- 
sound wage plan. 


“In both types of cases the board’s duty 
of promoting maximum production re- 
quires that whatever wage ‘increase is 
awarded be carefully and intelligently al- 
located among the job classifications so 
as to avoid unbalancing a sound wage 
plan in the first case and to achieve a bal- 
anced plan in the second.” 


In the case of the Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Company in 1943, the regional board at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, granted increases 
to employees receiving under 50 cents 
an hour while those receiving more than 
50 cents an hour were unaffected. This 
seemed to mark a growing practice by the 
board of considering 50 cents an hour as 
the point below which substandard rates 
exist. 


Recommendation by the Philadelphia 
regional board in June, 1943, of a 50-cent 
yardstick for measuring substandard 
wages in twenty-seven manpower areas in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Southern New 
Jersey and Maryland constituted the first 
definite formal action of this kind by a 
regional board. 


The 40-cent minimum is now so firmly 
established as a floor under wages that 
General Order No. 30, adopted by the 
WLB on February 18, 1943, and amended 
August 23, 1943, gives employers blanket 
approval to raise rates to this level. The 
order states: 

“In accordance with the provision of 
Section 4 of Title II of Executive Or- 
der 9250, increases in wage or salary 
rates which do not bring such rates 
above 40 cents per hour may be made 
without the approval of the National 
War Labor Board.” 

Adoption of a 50-cent substandard di- 
viding line is gaining increasing adoption 
by regional boards. Whether this is to 
become an intermediate step toward the 
60-cent statutory minimum proposed by 
the Textile Workers Union of America 
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and seconded by Mr. Hopkins remains to 
be seen. 

A proposed minimum wage of 65 cents 
an hour is also receiving some attention. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 48, intro- 
duced by Senator Claude Pepper, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
ion and Labor, provides that “it is the 
sense of the Congress that a straight time 
hourly rate of 65 cents per hour is the 
minimum below which the National War 
Labor Board shall consider any wage rate 
substandard.” 

A special subcommittee appointed by 
Senator Pepper held hearings on this pro- 
posal on October 11 and 12 with AFL 
President William Green, CIO President 
Philip Murray and representatives of busi- 
ness groups, as well as rank and file 
employees in low-paying industries sched- 
uled to appear as witnesses. 


AUTOMATIC WAGE PROGRESSION 


Section II-C-1-c of General Order No. 
31 provides that merit increases may av- 
erage 5 cents an hour in a given year and 
establishes a limit of 10 cents an hour on 
individual increases. This is generally 
known as the five-and-ten rule. Subsec- 
tions a, b and c of Section II-C-1 are 
as follows: 

“1. Merit increases or 
length-of-service increases 
“(a) Merit increases are individual 
wage or salary rate adjustments made 
as a reward for improved quantity 
and/or quality of work or service. 
Automatic  length-of-service in- 
creases are individual adjustments 
usually made automatically at the end 
of specified periods of satisfactory 
service. 


“(b) Both such increases must be 
made only within job classification 
rate ranges (as defined above) . 


automatic 


“(c) The total of such increases to 
any individual employee (subject to 
National War Labor Board jurisdic- 
tion) shall not exceed, during any 
year (beginning July 1, 1943), 10 
cents per straight-time hour or more 
than two-thirds of the difference be- 
tween the appropriate minimum and 
maximum rates, whichever increase is 
greater, and the total amount ex- 
pended on such increases during any 
such year shall not exceed an aver- 
age of 5 cents per straight-time hour 
for all the employees in the establish- 
ment who are covered by the plan 

and whose wage or salary rates are 
~ subject to National War Labor Board 
jurisdiction.” 
The action of the WLB, taken, on Sep- 
tember 21 and made public on October 2, 
relating to voluntary applications for au- 
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tomatic in-range pay progression estab- 
lishes provisions that supplement Sec- 
tion II-C-1 in Order No. 31, The board 
dispatched instructions to regional boards 
and industry commissions setting forth 
guiding rules for approval of Form 10 ap- 
plications involving automatic progres- 
sion. 

To aid in the carrying out of these in- 
structions the board has introduced a 
three-way classification of jobs in any es- 
tablishment: unskilled, semi-skilled and 
skilled. It suggests that “for the pur- 
pose of these instructions, regional boards 
and industry commissions shall consider, 
with due modification in view of the facts 
of particular cases, the lowest third of an 
establishment’s jobs to be unskilled jobs, 
the middle third to be semi-skilled jobs, 
and the top third to be skilled jobs.” 

Paragraphs 1 and 2 of the board’s in- 
structions contain the fundamental fea- 
tures of the plan: 


“1, Where an employer and a rec- 
ognized or certified ‘collective bargain- 
ing agency (or an employer where 
no such an agency exists) agree on 
automatic progressions from minima 
to maxima of properly established 
rate ranges, regional boards and in- 
dustry commissions may approve such 
progressions provided that the speeds 
of such progressions are no faster than 
12 months for unskilled jobs, 18 
months for semi-skilled jobs, and 24 
months for skilled jobs. 

“Q. Where an employer and a rec- 
ognized or certified collective bargain- 
ing agency (or an employer where no 
such agency exists) agree on automat- 
ic progressions to the midpoints of 
properly established rate ranges, re- 
gional boards and industry commis- 
sions may approve such progressions 
if they are no faster than 4 months 
for unskilled jobs, 6 months for semi- 
skilled jobs, and 8 months for skilled 
jobs.” 


ORDER NO. 37 


Superseding provisions in earlier orders 
dealing with wage incentive administration 
the War Labor Board issued General Or- 
der No. 38 on November 1 to make clear 
which new incentive wage or piece rates 
and which changes or modifications of es- 
tablished incentive wage or piece rates 
may be made without board approval. A 
special arrangement of the main provisions 
of this order follows: 


“Institution of a new incentive wage 
or piece rate, extension of an estab- 
lished incentive wage or piece rate to 
departments not covered by existing 
wage incentive or piece-rate plans, and 
the change or modification of an estab- 
lished incentive wage or piece rate may 


; 
; 
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be accomplished without the approval 
of the National War Labor Board only 
under the following circumstances: 


““I. Where the rate is changed to 

reflect a change in method, product, 
tools, material, design, or production 
conditions. Such a change in rate 
must maintain the established rela- 
tionship between earnings and effort, 
so that equivalent earnings will be 
paid for equivalent effort. The fail- 
ure to make such a change constitutes 
an unauthorized wage increase or 
decrease. 
_ “*2.—Where a new production item 
is placed on an incentive-wage or 
piece-rate basis in those parts of a 
plant where an established incentive- 
wage or piece-rate plan is in opera- 
tion, provided that the principles of 
the plan which is in operation are 
applied to the new item. 

“In establishing incentive wage or 
piece rates for new production items, 
equivalent occupational earnings must 
be maintained for equivalent effort. 
Ordinarily, this result is accomplished 
by the maintenance of established 
rate-setting practices based on en- 
gineering principles.” 


“Inaccurately determined rates must 
be immediately adjusted to bring them 
into conformity with the principles out- 
lined in this order. 

‘Adequate records must be maintained 
by employers in connection with actions 
taken under the authority of this order. 
Increases or decreases in average hour- 
ly earnings resulting directly from such 
actions can be justified only on the basis 
of increased or decreased levels of per- 
formance.” 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division. 


Pin-up Girls 

Anyone who has occasion to see large 
numbers of employee magazines regularly 
cannot help being struck with the growing 
frequency with which photographs of 
pulchritudinous young women employees 
are being used in cover designs. The young 
ladies, strangely enough, are not in cover- 
alls, at lathe or milling machine; they are 
in bathing suits! 

An explanation for the curious is that 
the boys in Service want pin-up girls, and 
companies, always alert to employees’ 
needs, are seeking to oblige in the pub- 
lications which are being sent to their 
former employees. In addition to the cov- 
ers, a few magazines are conducting pin- 
up girl campaigns, which entails printing 
each month a number of photographs of 
the runners-up. 


sy 
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Developments in Employee Benefit Trusts 


URING the past month several im- 

portant rulings have been issued by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue concern- 
ing various aspects of profit-sharing and 
pension trusts, as follows: 


PROFIT-SHARING AS FEEDER 


A company requested information on 
whether it would be permissible to op- 
erate a profit-sharing plan concurrently 
with a pension plan, covering the same 
employees, and use the former as a “feed- 
er” to meet the cost of the latter in years 
when profits are below a specified mini- 
mum. 

PS No. 87 stated that a profit-sharing 
plan, under which it is possible to divert 
funds in order to meet the cost of a pen- 
sion plan established for the same em- 
ployees, also benefits the employer in that 
it relieves him of his commitment under 
the latter plan. Therefore, the ruling spe- 
cified that a profit-sharing plan which may 
be used to pay the costs of a pension plan 
will not be acceptable. 

If, however, the employee is given non- 
forfeitable rights under the profit-sharing 
plan, he may designate the use of funds to 
his credit to meet the cost of the pension 
plan. In this event, the contributions are 
taxable to the employee. 


MIMEOGRAPH 5717 


PS No. 38 indicates another method of 
applying the limitations imposed by 
Mimeograph 5717 on the twenty-five 
highest-paid employees covered by a pen- 
sion plan in the event of its early termin- 
ation. The limitation is expressed in 
terms of maximum benefits instead of em- 
ployer contribution. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ BENEFITS 


PS No. 39 amplifies IT 3674 under 
which employer contributions for em- 
ployees who individually own more than 
10% of the stock is limited to 30% of the 
total contributions. A company posed the 
question whether it could spread its con- 
tributions for past-service pensions for em- 
ployee stockholders over a period longer 
than ten years, so that the total deduc- 
tions for that class would not exceed 30% 
of the total contributions. PS No. 39 
pointed out that the 30% limitation did 
not apply merely to the deductions made 
for the employee stockholders. The crite- 
rion was whether the contributions used to 
provide benefits for this class exceeded 
30% of the total. 


INCOME BASIS 


In computing the amount of company 
income to which the profit-sharing formula 
is applied, the usual practice is to use the 
annual income as determined for federal 
income tax purposes. PS No. 40 states 
that a company may compute the annual 
income figure according to its customary 
accounting practice. In this case, how- 
ever, the procedure must have been long 
established, usually five years or more, 
and must have been found reliable. In 
addition, due consideration should be given 
to the reserves, the general subject of 
which is covered in PS No. 21. 


F. Breatrick Brower 
Management Research Division 


Army-Navy ‘‘E’’? Award 


The Norris Stamping and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Los Angeles, California, was 
awarded the fifth star for its Army-Navy 
“E” pennant on September 25. The com- 
pany attained a top rating on all perform- 
ance factors considered by the Army and 
Navy boards in granting this award. Ac- 
cording to Norris Nooz these factors in- 
cluded quality and quantity of output, 
overcoming production obstacles, avoid- 
ance of work stoppage, maintenance of fair 
labor standards, training and upgrading 
of workers, and utilizing of subcontracting 
facilities. This company, the first award 
winner in the West, is now looking for- 
ward to winning the seventh star in an- 
other twelve months. 


Reward for Bond Sales 

As an incentive under the Sixth War 
Loan Drive, the New York Life Insurance 
Company is granting a one-day holiday 
with pay to each of its employees who 
sells twelve or more war bonds as mem- 
bers of the Blue Star Brigade. The holi- 
day may be taken immediately or at the 
mutual convenience of the department 
head and the employee. 


War Bonds for Soldiers 


The Texas Company has announced that 
it will purchase a $100 war bond as a 
Christmas gift for each of its 5,000 em- 
ployees on military leave of absence. Last 
year the company gave $50 bonds to its 
employees in Service. 
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Review of Labor Statistics 


HE filing on November 18 of the re- 
port of the President’s Committee on 
the Cost of Living again brings to the fore 
the question of a national wage policy. 
Since September, 1942, the national 
wage policy has been based upon the Lit- 
tle Steel formula which provides that 
wage adjustments of 15% above the Jan- 
uary 15, 1941, level would be allowed to 
workers to compensate for the 15% rise 
in living costs between January, 1941, and 
May, 1942. There have been frequent re- 
quests for changes in this policy, made 
chiefly by leaders of organized labor. If a 
change is to occur it will probably be 
soon, now that the President’s committee 
has filed its report. 


WHY ATTACK ON INDEX 


Since the formula was ‘based upon the 
index of living costs of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, and the Administration was 
firm in its policy of not permitting wage in- 
creases to exceed increases in living costs, 
it is natural that attacks upon the Little 
Steel formula should be directed toward 
the measurement of living costs used in it. 
For the past two years, therefore, the BLS 
index has been under investigation by rep- 
resentatives of the two principal labor 
unions and by impartial groups, the most 
widely publicized of which was the com- 
mittee appointed by the President in No- 
vember, 1943. A number of reports have 
appeared on the subject which, with the 
exception of the two labor reports, have 
substantially supported the BLS findings. 

The labor reports have claimed that liv- 
ing costs have risen much more than the 
BLS indicates. They further claimed that 
the Bureau does not measure changes in 
living costs but only changes in the re- 
tail prices of selected commodities and 
services. The technical committee ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the President’s 
Committee on the Cost of Living and 
headed by Wesley C. Mitchell, made a 
report on June 15 supporting the findings 
and techniques of the Bureau’s indexes. 
This committee attempted to evaluate the 
effects of all the weaknesses attributed to 
the BLS cost of living index by both pre- 
vious impartial investigators and the labor 
unions and concluded that an additional 
increase of 3% to 4% over and above the 
Bureau’s findings would allow for all errors. 

In making its report, the President’s 
committee stressed the findings of the 
Mitchell committee and emphasized the 


fact that “they are good basic figures for 
use in the formulation of fiscal and other 
governmental policies.” Its report was sup- 
plemented by reports from the industry. 
and labor members of the President’s com- 
mittee. 

The labor leaders active in the attempt 
to revise the national wage policy are now 
swinging away from emphasis upon their 
claim that living costs have risen nearly 
twice as much as the BLS reported. They 
are now stressing the fact that, according 
to the BLS, living costs have risen slightly 
over 25% and according to the Mitchell 
committee perhaps an additional 4%, or a 
total of 29%. Thus, the increase is nearly 
twice that allowed in the Little Steel for- 
mula. On this basis, labor apparently feels 
they have a strong argument for an addi- 
tional 14% increase in wages, although in- 
creases in hourly and weekly earnings con- 
tinue to exceed those in living costs. 


CLASS I RAILROADS 


Hourly earnings of workers on Class I 
railroads were 12.4% higher in July, 1944, 
than in July, 19438. This represented an 
increase of $.107 in hourly earnings which 
rose to $.973. This increase was the re- 
sult of new contracts between the unions 
and operating companies effective Decem- 
ber 27, 1943. 

The average length of the work week 


declined slightly, but weekly earnings in- 


creased 10.4% to a new level of $50.28. 
This increase (see page 333) involved 
the most serious controversy between rail- 
road unions and operating companies since 
the passage of the Railway Labor Act in 
1923. A strike threat was met with Army 
seizure of the railroads. A study of the 


Payroll Statistics 


VERAGE hourly and weekly earnings 

of all wage earners in the twenty- 

five manufacturing industries surveyed 

each month by Tur Conrerence Boarp 

rose to new peak levels in September. 
“Real” weekly earnings also rose. 

The number of hours worked in one 
week remained unchanged at the August 
level. Employment declined, and total 
man hours worked were also reduced. The 
rise in weekly earnings was more than 


history of the case seems to indicate that 
had there been no interference with the 
machinery established in the Railway La- 
bor Act, settlement at least of the non- 
operating dispute might have come much 
earlier—without a threatened strike and 
consequent seizure of the railroads. 


WAGES AND HOURS 


Weekly and hourly earnings of wage 
earners in twenty-five manufacturing in- 
dustries reached new peak levels in Sep- 
tember. Inasmuch as weekly earnings ad- 
vanced more rapidly than living costs, 
“real” weekly earnings also rose from Au- 
gust to September. The increase in weekly 
earnings was more than offset by a de- 
cline in employment, which was reflected 
in a very slight decline in payrolls. 

The average wage earner in the twenty- 
five manufacturing industries in Septem- 
ber earned $1.080 an hour and worked 
45.6 hours to earn an average of $49.43 a 
week. 

Employment and man hours declined 
more than 8% from September, 1943, to 
September, 1944, indicating a slackening of 
manufacturing activity. 


STRIKES 


Strike activity declined in September, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Over the year, however, there was a 
great increase in activity, with 64.6% more 
strikes begun in September, 1944, than in 
September, 1943, and with 176.1% more 
workers involved and 214.3% more time 
lost. (See page 344.) 


G. Cuark THomMPpson 
Division of Labor Statistics 


in Manufacturing 


offset by lowered employment so that pay- 

rolls were very slightly lower in Septem- 

ber. Wage-rate increases were negligible. 
WAGE-RATE INCREASES 


Wage-rate increases of 5.4% were 
granted to 0.8% of the workers in the 


twenty-five manufacturing industries in— 


September. The average for all workers 
was only 0.02%. Of the fourteen indus- 
(Continued on page 329) 
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1944 
Ttem Unit Poe 
Oct Sept Aug. July June May 
Absence rates in manufacturing (BLS) per 100 employees 6.3 6.6 6.4 6.1 6.3 6.1 
Clerical salary rates ; 
Billing machine operator... 0. #04. mode in dollars sgt Se ae oor .... | 80.00a} 25.00 
Calculating machine or compt’ter operator mode in dollars AA Ey 5th Sete .... | 28.00a} 30.00 
Officeyboyion girl iy ce ccrtonits sto eae. mode in dollars ace Hae eae fares .... | 20.00a}) 20.00 
ptenopranhersy), fone ene ek mode in dollars ne aroun Sate. sae ath 30.00a} 30.00 
Telephone switchboard operator......... mode in dollars shoes abn ate er .... | 80.00a} 28.00 
Nenlor copy typist... co cc saen sank mode in dollars has rane Mets Rou ce 28.00a) 29.00 
Cost of living, wartime budget 
ROOd ents). ee, Soe ees, 1923 = 100 111.1 111.5 111.9 111.9 110.6 110.7 112.6 
Housin pr smcpon ere 8 Cia dean es 1923 = 100 91.0 90.9 90.9 90.9 90.8 90.8 90.8 
Clothingae ent. samchs contol ata basis: 1923 = 100 93.6 93.2 93.0 92.5 92.5 92.3 90.6 
INT Gr [RA cei cers Busca kiearadie canst cancion 1923 = 100 102.4 102.3 102.1 101.9 101.8 101.8 99.7 
OMEN AMeen rer ce hace ert 1923 = 100 84.8 |r 84.0 83.9 83.1 83.1 82.8 81.4 
Eletanduigntsen crc mrt reons ste ees 1923 = 100 95.1 95.1 95.1 95.1 95.1 (95.38 92.7 
BLSCErICIty Ne eee re eee eee 1923 =100 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 67.0 67.0 67.2 
Katee te Rn Ge SEG IS 1923 = 100 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.6 94.6 94.6 
SER GTS EER SK 8 SST cep a 1923 = 100 114.2 113.6 118.4 113.3 113.3 1132 108.6 
YN cciel tee, See, ee a a ne | 1923 = 100 105.1 105.0 105.1 105.0 104.4 104.4 103.7 
Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1923 dollars .951 952 951 952 958 958 964 
All items (BLZS)............ : A OCIS ee 1935-39 = 100 ster 126.5 |r 126.4 126.1 125.4) 125.1 123.9 
Employment and unemployment 
Employment over economic labor force. . .|| thousands ..+. |[D 8,677 |p 8,337 8,471 8,510 plgit yor 
otal employments.1e koe nese. thousands .... |p 64,963 |p 64,580 | 64,669 | 64,667 are fae 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing............|] thousands ..++ 1p 11,622 |p 11,006 | 11,164 | 11,503 °, : 
OLA DEnGushres «cate Ber cc dar et: thousands ..+. |p 21,281 |p 21,481 | 21,379 | 21,329 | 21,249 | 22,369 
Manufacturing........... Seer thousands ..++ 1p 15,195 |p 15,369 | 15,356 | 15,392 pte ees 
Trade, service, miscellaneous........... thousands ..+. 1p 82,061 |p $2,092 | 32,125 | 31,835 , 0,187 
Strikes (BLS 
saerh ) TIOG Sarees hoe oe weak number .... |p 890 485 470 500 610 287 
i th d SOO 185 190 145 155 290 67 
Norkersunvolvediqse cee ts Soak cies cs ousands Pp a ao hs af 
Total man days idle............ ; (BLS) thousands -00 Ip 660 935 0 ’ 
Turnover rates in manufactur’g 
endl ationn weston, <r beanie eiaiaiais sien per 100 employees -\p 7.8 \r 6.6 7.1 a hs 
UF Bs eet a ae en ram per 100 employees -Ip 6.2 |r 5.0 5.4 s 2 
Miscellancousc Ae, Yost rest. cote oe per 100 employees et ain 4 A ) a 2 
Dischargess: St ck weamere i) sects. per 100 employees . |p a) 7 ef 2 Z 
Layollew’ jas tt wea wcaen twee per 100 employees . Ip 5 5 a ink a 
A POCRSIODR Feet ste tacedetnis fie wack oho per 100 employees al Dig Oats te Ors : : 2 
cen an pee industries (BLS) 
es 
cee geaee paren Gene Sd average in dollars =... | .... | 1.016 |r 1.018 jr 1.017 | 1.017]  .965 
= a AEs aie eee average in dollars||_ .... seve | 45.85 |r 45.43 |r 46.24 | 46.03 | 43.52 
Hours per wage Srmeeee> Se See sade average per week “D3 ats 45.1 |r 44.6 |r 45.4 45.3 45.1 
- ufacturing industries : 
Ct oaky oer : Ree aan eter average in dollars .-.. | 1.080] 1.070] 1.072) 1.069 7a T 000 
A= 1 eee cemeeateeats atte average in dollars .... | 49.43 |r 48.98 | 48:86 | 49.30] 48. 
A ek 45.6 |r 45.6 45.4 45.9 45.5 45.3 
Hours per wage earner................ epee hala Be i gag'g dttay'¢.-1ae | 130 .s.pmisocs Staats 
SPE TRES OY STRONY ra artes os hctcjnanossss iaraasuaupuasele saa beeen etree 127.6| 127.6| 130.2| 180.2] 197.7 
es pater scat: meet pa 1923 = 100 .... | 258.2 |r 253.3 | 258.6 | 258.5| 256.4] 264.8 
AV PONS ca, ametnclmade cistoarncainte bea srimiers l 60 69 
Wageaate rege oe oe are average per cent baile oA : if pee ie neg ane 
Workers pieced SobemeDs sepbeaty cs per cent . : 
Manufacture and distribution of gas : ei 9896] 906 
Barnimygs, Hourly. .7cs1e.<seicivwsioas sie:e'ei average in dollars sehie Sins ar ree aecciless 
WOOK oie jet intniasovsrelaiatarearegsts average in dollars abies fates eae Soe Sines Aa niles 
Hours per wage earner........... . s+] average per week eg seieig sear yak EER 
Generation and distribution of electricity «1 doll we Sort 1.1068] 1.084, 
Earnings, hourly,.5....< 5 -i<..--\sslecle- -jeiets peer Ca sees tee tees are eet Pere nal eat 
Weekly scam sirduidousis-ocwiarersl average in sts sisters sees eos sags 0h aes 
Hours per ae CAINE? 52 i572. sasineenee average per wee takes asiere Alar F tee 
Class I railro a a 973 .965 .971 . 866 
Earnings, hourly.........< 0.2000 0asise0s average in dollars ene tt] ttt 1 os | 50.85 | 50.90 | 45.58 
Ue hale Saeed eieaes et | | ee il | dette | toaco | aed | 40,8 
es 5 ac RTpapiatetsy sis leZete a = per week oe ee ae 51.7 52.7 52.4 52,8 
ours per wa Dyno cucttinpe wie, ooaeeane erage Sethe seed arses 2 el seleted 
i th? (B. average in dollars |p 80. oye F 
eee cna lara average in dollars|| 76.40 ee Soe it MOEA a aa.9 see. | 65.22 


Without board=c2ecscsstr seers average in dollars|/ 86.80 et .... | 89.54 ee wee. | 74.92 


New York City metro. area, Eighteen 


annie peal : 1.089 | 1.081 | 1.080| 1.084] 1.074] 1.034 
Scala ee en toe eta iii] | 49.55] 49.62 | 50.00 | 50.62 49.78 47.08 
Sng eaten RO BOLE average per week seh 45.5 45.9 46.3-| 46.7 ; 3 


iDerived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports.  2As of first day of month. Revised 
$27 ; 


aApril, 1944. bJanuary, 1944 —_pPreliminary. 
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Albany Transit Company 
American Steel Foundries 
Bell Aircraft Corporation 
Davis Chemical Company.... 
General Paper Stock Company 
Libby, McNeil & Libby 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Company 
The Namm Store 


Chronology of Labor Relations 


October 
4 Strikers Indicted 


As an after-result of the Philadelphia 
transit strike a Federal grand jury in- 
dicts thirty employees of the Philadel- 
phia Transportation Company on 
charges of violating the Smith-Con- 
nally anti-strike law. 


President Appeals to Petrillo 


President wires Petrillo, urging him 
on patriotic grounds to comply with 
War Labor Board order and end ban 


on making records. 


6 Textile Hearings Open 


In final effort to break Little Steel 
formula, case for 1,000,000 cotton tex- 
tile and rayon employees is argued 
before NWLB by representatives of 
Textile Workers of America. 


8 No Wage Change Before Election 
Information is made public that the 
President will not do anything to alter 
the wage stabilization situation prior 
to the national election. 


10 Petrillo Rejects President's Plea 


In reply to President’s wire, James C. 
Petrillo declines to follow President’s 
suggestion. 


9 Limited Service Draft Ended 


National Selective Service directs lo- 
cal boards to abolish limited service 
classification of 1-A(L) since Armed 
Services no longer call for men qual- 
ified for limited duty only. 


11 Montgomery Ward Suits Dismissed 


Justice of District of Columbia Fed- 


eral Court dismisses six suits in which 
Montgomery Ward sought to prevent 
enforcement of War Labor Board di- 
rectives regarding maintenance of 
membership and certain other mat- 
ters. 


13 WLB Reports 


For three-month period ending Sep- 
tember 15, WLB reports that it has 
been unanimous in nearly half of its 
decisions. In split decisions the pub- 
lic and industry members outvoted 
the labor members slightly more often 
than the public-labor combination 
outvoted industry members. 


14 Union Boycott Legal 


N. Y. Circuit Court of Appeals in im- 
portant decision rules that boycott 
against certain electrical products 
manufactured outside city area, de- 
manded by Local 3 of International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
must be sustained in the light of de- 
cisions by United States Supreme 
Court. 


18 Draft Revised for Merchant Seamen 


Faced with acute shortage of sea-go- 
ing personnel, War Shipping Admin- 
istration persuades Selective Service 
to permit it to resume recruiting men 
between ages of 18 and 26, 


21 Employment Declining 


United States Department of Labor 
announces that additions to factory 
payrolls in August were less than 
than number leaving. For every 
1,000 factory workers, 62 quit, 7 were 
discharged, 5 were laid off and 4 en- 
tered the Armed Services for a total 


of 78 separations against 62 workers 
employed. 


24 Political Donations Stopped 


Los Angeles judge restrains officers of 
AFL Screen Office Employees Guild 
from forcing nearly 2,800 members to 
pay from $1 to 2 each into a political 
fund and orders union not to oust 
from good standing members who 
balked at paying the political levy 
and not to threaten, intimidate, black- 
list or work reprisals against them. 


Labor Force Reduced 

War Manpower Commissioner reports 
country’s labor force declines by a 
million in September. This drop was 
characterized as a serious develop- 
ment in view of increased production 
requirements in certain industries. 


26 WLB Superior to State Law 


War Labor Board holds that to settle 
a labor dispute affecting the war ef- 
fort it can order inclusion of a main- 
tenance-of-union-membership clause 
in a contract regardless of any state 
law to the contrary. The ruling was 
in connection with contention of 
Cudahy Brothers Company that 
standard membership clause violated 
Wisconsin employment peace act. 


31 AFL Withholds Representation 


American Federation of Labor refuses 
to send delegates to the World Trade 
Union Conference to be held in Lon- 
don beginning January 8. Conference 
will be attended by a 12-man delega- 
tion from the CIO headed by Presi- 
dent Philip Murray. 


WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS,' OCTOBER 1 TO OCTOBER 31 


Company 


Been cece ese reer reneee 


Cr rd 


ey 


Shere sree reverses eereene 


Smee cence rece ses 


Soe ees e meer are rer ereerersees 


weet ee 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Location 


Albany, N. Y. 
Granite City, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


sh St 


Newark, N. J. 


Remarks 


Including drivers 


ers and rammers’ helpers 


Armed guards 


Plant guards 
Accounting Department. Retroactive to No- 


Rochester Transit Corporati Rochester, N. Y Bistivvos.cs 

r Transit Corporation................ ochester, N. Y. ; us drivers, hanics, mai 

Sunny Acres Sanitarium..................0005 Cleveland, O. r Mirgca: yi eee eeeipiames 
Attendants, orderlies, ward aides 

Diet kitchen maids 

Porters 


Barber shops....... Sie Powter Sia.xs eatoasio asain New York City $5/wk. Barbers 
$2.50/wk. (Menieuriats 
ects barber shops between Batte: 
59th St. a wire Ane 


aE EE Ee Or tees eee eee New York City 15% 

19 container companies................00se005 New York City 5¢/hr. Certain job classifications in companies associ- 
ated with Metropolitan Container Council, Inc. 
Retroactive to October 1, 1943 


45 paper and twine companies.................. New York City 4¢/hr. Retroactive to October 28, 1943 


1Includes salary-increase announcements. 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Avera Average 
Average | Aver: AF ic Fa ssa r 
Date Hourl Week ours per ours per R , t 
.: Earnings Birnie eek et ones Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Hours per Ruplen Total I 
Earner Earner Ee ahaa Wage eee Hours ae 
Actual Real a Actual Real] a Earner 
1948 September................ $1.036 | 847.13} 45.3| 48.5| 191.5] 186.1| 177.1] 172.1] 92.11 149.61 187.7 | e048 
October A & eh oe Back 1.086 47.47 45.5 43.6 191.5 185.0 178.4 172.4 92.5 149.7 188.5 267.1 
Navemberate ncn | occ 1.041 | 47.58 45.5 43.6 | 192.4] 185.9] 178.8] 172.8 92.5 | 149.8] 188.6 | 267.8 
December...... 1.045 47.15 45.1 43.7 193 2 185.9 177.2 170.5 91.7 149.6 187.2 265.1 
1944 January Se PS, ae eee 1.046 47.56 45.2 43.7 193.3 186.0 178.7 172.0 91.9 148.1 136.1 264.7 
February a Aaa ee 1.048 48.15 45.7 48.9 193.7 187.1 180.9 174.8 92.9 147.9 137.4 267.6 
Moarchtncdctt. cticlcooes dhs. 1.053 48.41 45.8 44.0 194.6 187.8 181.9 175.6 93.1 146 .6 136.5 266.7 
April Taian eaten Te Chan xe S er vs 1.057 48.09 45.2 44.0 195.4 187.5 180.7 173.4 91.9 144.0 132.3 260.2 
Ma gree. a: Ot. ke... occ tes 1.062 48.46 45.5 44.1 196.3 187.7 182.1 174.1 92.5 140.8 130.2 256.4 
SUNG HE kite which Ctl ees 1.069 49,30 45.9 44.2 197.6 189.1 185.3 LY fe hese} 93.3 139.5 130.2 258.5 
MPU Vues 4.00, Pens Le date oe ee 1.072 48.86 45.4 44.3 198.2 188.8 183.6 174.9 92.3 138.1 127.5 253 6 
PATIDUB UNA Soke chotiatn Sie to, 1.070 48 .98r 45 .6r 44.3 197.8 188.4 184.17} 175.3r 92.7r| 187.6r} 127.6r| 253.37 
Deplembenerniwie. sic os es 1.080 49.43 45.6 44.4 199.6 190.1 185.8 177.0 92.7 136 3 126.4 253.2 
rRevised. 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, SEPTEMBER, 1944 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
InDuUsTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Aug Sept. Aug. Sept Aug Sept. Aug. 
Pre TNEAL MIN DIEMENT sos ache ao etie «cs Seiden vcloden ds oewhian $1.137 $54.86 $53.15 47.3 46.8 ATA 47.5 
Ceorecce S ae 3 se Ca ee re re 1.317r 58.14 59.19r 44.3 44. 9r 43 .6 43.7 
CEN SE SS TROD As oh UE a Sn OI Pare Oy 144 32.37 31.15r 42.8 41.9r 44. 4 43. 4r 
UP LUEPENL 4 SM Rae SR ea So en al ae ae Aas 1.095c 49 .21e 48 .95c 44, 8¢ 44.7c ne 46.0 
COSPP TL ARS Ute gee Oe Se ee A a .895r 37.92 37. 28r 42.1 41.6r 46.0 45.9 
asta raceigand A RA Ss Sn OR Ot iio mero ac .782r 34.03 34. 54r 43.3 44.2 43.4 43.3 
Electrical manufacturing Reape tat cal oie, MIN aieiis, stators initaifele: ews lee eerelouets 1.147 52.62 52.90 46.0 46.1 42.4 42.5 
Lathe onsale ensc sy 2a59 SYP Re Sor ao er eI sn en ae eae 1.011 47.08 48.27 46.5 47.7 45.9 46.2 
Hosiery and knit HOOUE See wee tts oes eiete eco an ees . 816 34.84 Er a A / 41.8 41.4 41.5 41.4 
Rrcarensint nicole tetris oe cee sce snes Onsen om alee 1.169 57.09 55.54 47.2 47.5 a ae 
Pormmnpewricd fintaninessoee ie sae. stoke ios. avo Sicie clo foe ain .910 42.32 41.43 45.9 45.5 : : 
eo and end stale 3 Bee cet nas) ct sane iacaa savas ove ih fal oon sec8. 1.095r 51.73 49 87r 46.6 45. 5r 47.0 47 .0r 
NO Cai Win Cie A ac a Shs inno n GRD REK ne SD 944 | 44.33 | 46.34 48.2 49.1 41.5 41.5 
Paint and varnish ¢..0 acc ses oss wees wie spawn wi shale cold elee 1.021¢ 48 .58¢ 48.17c 47 Ac 47 2c 44.6 44.6 
aper) and punlpy: sey. Ore eee oe os ele cain Hee ersinjs «vies aia we .900 45.74 44.00 50.1 48.9 44.6 44.6 
Paper procductsaces ete fetes eee alele nis So wisteleiciels Soke oie = o's etelero 853 37.97 37.12 43.7 43.5 43.0 42.8 
Printing —book TIO eee 35.50 SAS Ben aa oe aenote 1.050 47.04 45 . 64 44.1 43.5 41.5 41.4 
Printing—news BUI MAGAZINE oo acrrae civic cigs lsc o/s. iors eso oislaincesaiole 1.168 49.83 49 .33 42 2 42.2 40.7 40.8 
RR Sarah per SOLS Feu GRTy «vip ah avs colic Voisraile o' Bye, 0: eo. 0° Sso.m.5 reefs 6 015 ¥s 1.218 56.79 56.97 46.7 46.8 ee sits 
Bipeeriiner and trisen. 0s et oo hee kee 1.334 | 62.36 | 62.65 46.8 47.0 
: Dee ake foaedndta IA EES i MEL. | Aan, LA 1.035 | 48.04 | 48.12 46.5 46.5 47.3 | 47.2 
Silk IMA DTAY OD ops cance 3 p.0'o Wien si oe ra aie srslerainierel in oinve aemalr aus. Slate, oie L775 34.10 33.84 43.5 43.7 42.2 42.2 
Wool Sg 8 8 Oe ARS eae TS P| 918 | 40.48 | 40.18 | 48.4 | 48.8 | 42.6 42.6 
Woolen ai pebed eons oe. thee sn none as Sens 900 | 39.27 | 39.42 43.2 43.8 : 
; ae abe bhira 2 AS Tan: BOO nee ae eae 945 42.33 41.31 43.8 43.7 43.1 43.1 
Nicene’ Bet cenedl thea tet tr ge ae Me ets aD 1.194 | 56.58 | 56.18 | 47.1 | 47.0 | 45.8 | 45.7 
PR coeennc RCS ee ei we ic inia ai nictohetoling @ sete ove acaatels 1.140r | 55.14 54.45r 47.8 47.8 44.1 44.1 
@ Machined ard pmachine.£0016.4 cfs faa ot» « «50% voivosigs 1.1867 | 56.29 | 54.86r | 48.7 48 Sr 47.3 7.1 
: i 2 ee os ene aang 1.322 | 60.85 | 61.61 46. 
? ee ee net ee es. ee 1.109r | 51.93 | 51.25r| 463 | 46.2 | 48.9 | 43.7 
5. Other products Se pio ee oe ae ee ee 1.161 55.37 54.49 47.2 46.9 46.1 46.0 
7, ee a been nate dome eee IS ee 1.070 | $49.43 | $48.98, | 45.6 | 45.6r| 44.4 | 44.3 
TDP aT fee a RIDIO IDE = eC OS) RIOD. CE ICR a AOI ss acini i $ .888 $40.58 $39.55 45.0 44.6 44.6 43.1 
iene ies Jolla apity eerie ee ee gs De ee 1.288 | 60.48 | 59.84 | 46.7 | 46.5 | 43.8 | 43.7 
PA tickremetes | Ce CUSTER SSR. ed Lh... ec eee $1.072r | $49.51 | $49.06r | 45.6 45.6r | 44.3 44.3 
47.9 48.8 
SOT ARE orci re aiecine a ote ceo DIRT Sal nig eunlsi'o wieiel #9 0) sears bisseiaieiwiecee $1.185 $54.46 $53.69 45.4 45.3 
srcaiess ee ieee pid $2.8 k. Pei 1.353r | 64.45 | 63.60 | 46.9 | 47.0 | 48.6 | 48.6 


See footnotes on page 332. 


Continued from page 326) pe i= ‘3 
= = zen increases were reported, and book and job printing industries. Since _ printing (book and job) workers, the aver- 
ns than 1% of the workers received a the amount of increase was only 6.8% for _ages for all workers in the two industries 
pesninanie ity in the paper products paper products workers and 6.7% for were only 0.16% and 0.087%, respectively. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, SEPTEMBER, 1944 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


InpusTRY 


Agricultural implementa sores reo 


Automobile eras dee ass coe Corea ecto aracrers 
Bootiand shoes egitim aoe ce dc ee cea ctcseres 
Chemical ct sues. gan ce ceeen whites desta gastos 

Rayonsproducing*eicrnkts.sudtions sncle ans aie « 
Cotton— North sen dmne hace cette oats re ees 


Aut Mats 


Female 


Average Earnings 


Average Earnings Average Hours 
are ce ‘pel Ree Week per 

Hourly Weekly age Earner Hourly Weekly keg Perea 
Aug. Sept Aug. Sept. Aug Sept Aug. Sept. Aug Sept Aug. 


——_—/ __ —_————— | ——__—— 


.182 |$1.160 |$56.24 |$54.53 
.870 | 1.3727] 61.62 | 62.807 
.906 .880 | 40.15 | 38.43r 
.192c| 1.189c| 54.51c) 54.25c] 45.7c| 45.6c 
.006 | 1.0017) 44.17 | 43.677) 43. 43.67 
. 856 .8537r) 39.99 | 40.297) 46. 


44.3 | 43.7 


45.0 | 45.87) 1.147 


47.0 |® .970 |® .952 1844.02 |$42.61 45.4 | 44.8 
1.1537] 48.54 | 49.177] 42.3 | 42.67 
637 632 | 26.53 | 25.587] 41.6] 40.5r 


Oo 
S 
> 
= 
i.) 
Q 


‘710cl .765c| $2.35c| $2.01c] 42. 
‘706 | .697r| 27.52 | 26.75 | 39. 


.688 .680 | 27.13 | 27.51 39. 


9 0 3 
: 4 é| 48:2 
Electrical manufacturing...............000005 .803 | 1.304 | 62.08 | 62.69 47.7 48.1 .894 .892 | 39.00 | 38.59 43.6 43 . 
Furniture’. . . a ee ‘ - ORGAO CLG Cho Dios 1.069 | 1.072 | 51.05 | 52.36 47.7 48.8 881 .868 | 38.77 | 39.36 44.0 45.3 
Hosiery and knit goods................00000 .124 | 1.108 | 50.98 | 49.65 45.3 44.8 Vg .697 | 28.85 | 27.98 40.5 40.1 
Tronvand steeltie sc. fais osteo ie aie ale eens .231 | 1.189 | 58.65 | 57.00 47.6 47.9 . 934 .907 | 39.21 | 38.80 42.0 42.8 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 942 .930 | 44.05 | 43.34 46.8 46.6 .801 .790 | 32.95 | 31.48 41.1 39.8 
Lumber and millwork. ...............00e000- .184 | 1.1207] 53.00 | 51.067] 46.8 | 45.67) .863 .8527r] 38.97 | 38.237) 45.1] 44.97 
Meatspacking ie ering: stetchice/s(ciers tiers saie' sje-0s .971 .998 | 48.32 | 50.68 49.8 | 50.8 .720 .725 | 30.75 | 31.36 42.7 | 43.3 
Baintvandcvarnishirnc cmc ciiewie evr sericea .055c] 1.050c] 50.54c| 50.17%c] 47.9c] 47.8c| .810c| .81lc| 35.72c| 35.06c| 44.1c} 43.2c 
Paper and pulp: oes seis sre oie oe areata etets 941 926 | 48.05 | 46.07 51.1 49.8 .672 .672 | 28.97 | 28.50 43.1 42.4 
PADEDI POG UCES seers dort as avai loses ekonnisvedeuaysusia oe sie . 999 982 | 45.81 | 44.61 45.9 45 4 .668 .660 | 27.26 | 27.04 40.8 41.0 
Printing—book and job..............00000ee: .296 | 1.276 | 58.88 | 56.62 45 4 44. 4 654 .649 | 27.41 | 27.23 41.9 42.0 
Printing—news and magazine............... .278 | 1.265 | 54.15 | 63.75 | 42.4] 42.5 .788 | .757 | 32.54 | 31.24] 41.3] 41.3 
Hubber’. sae ee ner cahante ae eae eae wees .855 | 1.364 | 65.66 | 66.73 48.4 48.9 . 886 ,883 | 38.09 | 37.58 43 .0 42.6 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.................. 433 | 1.443 | 69.16 | 70.32 48.3 48.7 . 990 .986 | 42.04 | 41.59 42.5 42.2 
2. Other rubber products...............-.. .196 | 1.205 | 58.40 | 59.40 48.8 49.3 795 .787 | 34.50 | 33.81 43.4 42.9 
Silk-andsray on saseccs awe ose Sele wu eraser 876 867 | 40.30 | 40.39 46.0 | 46.6 .647 .682 | 25.98 | 25.17 40.2 39.8 
Wal Srenceeter ieee eae tete cotoiebowad oyaca a Spats mistons aves 002 984 | 45.40 | 45.21 45.3 45.9 .816 .805 | 33.12 | 32.57 40.6 40.4 
1. Woolen and worsted goods 971 .962 | 44.00 | 44.57 | 45.3 | 46.3 .818 .804 | 32.99 | 32.438 | 40.4] 40.3 
2. Other woolen products®,................ .048 | 1.014 | 47.29 | 46.04 45.3 45 .4 .814 .807 | 33.36 | 32.80 41.0 40.6 
Foundries and machine shops................- .259 | 1.2507] 60.59 | 60.00 | 48.1] 48.0 . 963 .954r| 41.75 | 41.297] 43.4] 43.3 
LEV oundries hs hehe oe ents esleislins .174 | 1.1627) 57.01 | 56.257} 48.6 48.4 . 926 .903 | 38.46 | 37.77 41.6 41.8 
2. Machines and machine tools .219 | 1.1947) 61.08 | 59.187) 50.1 49.6r 887 8797] 38.34 | 38.247} 43.2 43.5 
8. Heavy equipment.............00e.cceees .849 | 1.354 | 63.06 | 63.85 46.7 47.2 | 1.088 | 1.048 | 44.42 | 44.26 42.8 42.2 
4. Hardware and small parts............... .206 | 1.1927] 57.88 | 56.997] 48.0) 47.8 886 871r| 37.37 | 36.797} 42.2] 42.2 
SsOther prodtictssa.c.cte css + eee eo en He .240 | 1.226r) 60.02 | 58.87 48.4] 48.0 988 978r| 43.62 | 43.02 44.1 44.0 
SELINDUSTRIMBG Soiasicctce cial Seis sce cuake spelwtets, «alse 178 |$1.1677/$55.36 |$54.867} 47.0 | 47.0 |$ .766 |$ .757 |$31.82 |$31.367| 41.4 41.3r 
Cemen tremerecse cote tices con edye om onele Sees 902 |$ .888 |$40.58 |$39.55 | 45.0 | 44.6 
Petroleum “refining 2... ccs a.s.0.0% = ispsicysseie-o aforaronss 295 | 1.288 | 60.48 | 59.84] 46.7] 46.5 
PT SINDUST RIES os ots(s)s oin)4 sieves se arstags one one. selaies 177 |$1.166 |$55.32 |$54.827} 47.0 47 .0Or 
Alreralt 0) Stcee a clsic states ote ck tes wane .813 181.289 |$61.55 |$60.67 | 46.9 | 47.1 |$1.038 |$1.027 |$45.00 |$44.08 | 43.4] 42.9 
Shipbuilding 46a... 7. Mato. eer Sees eas Bs 396 | 1.369 | 65.76 | 64.67 47.1 47.2 | 1.097 | 1.184 | 48.95 | 50.44 44.6 | 44.5 
See footnotes on page 332. 


EARNINGS 

Average hourly earnings rose 0.9% in 
September, wiping out the decline in Au- 
gust and setting a new peak of $1.080. 
Premium pay for work on Labor Day was 
the principal contributory factor. Reduced 
employment among the lower-paid, less- 
skilled workers and the very small wage- 
rate increases were also responsible. Since 
January, 1941, base date of the Little Steel 
formula, hourly earnings have advanced 
$.321, or 42.3%; and since August, 1939, 
they have risen $.360, or 50%. 

With the number of hours worked in 
one week remaining unchanged from Au- 
gust to September, the increase in weekly 
earnings in the month period was the same 
as that in hourly earnings. These earnings 
averaged $49.43, and were 0.3% higher 
than the previous peak in June. Ad- 
vances from January, 1941, and August, 
1939, have amounted to 61.5% and 81.1%, 
respectively, 


Real weekly earnings rose 1.0% in 
September and reached a secondary peak 
of 177.0 (1928=100), which was only 
0.2% below the high point in June of this 
year. The quantity of goods and services 
that could be purchased with dollar week- 
ly earnings as measured by THE Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp’s prewar index of living costs 
in the United States was 32.4% more 
than in January, 1941, and 45.0% more 
than in August, 1939. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


The number of employed wage earners 
in the twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries was curtailed in September for the 
tenth consecutive month. The 0.9% de- 
cline from August to September served to 
reduce employment to 136.3 (1923=100) . 
The September average was lower than 
during August, 1942, and all subsequent 
months, but higher than during any month 
before that date. The number of workers 


in September was 24.9% greater than 
during January, 1941, and 61.9% more 
than in August, 1939. 

Payrolls declined very slightly in Sep- 
tember because the decline in employment 
was slightly greater than the increase in 
weekly earnings. This reduction, com- 
bined with those in seven other of the ten 
months since November, 1943, lowered 
September payrolls to 253.2 (1923=100) , 
or below those of any month since April, 
1943. 

They were, however, higher than in 
April, 1948, and during all months before 
that date. Payrolls have risen 101.8% 
since January, 1941, and 193.1% since Au- 
gust, 1939. 


HOURS OF WORK 
The average number of hours worked in 
one week remained unchanged at 45.6 in 
September. While slightly below the lev- 
els of February, March and June of this 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, SEPTEMBER, 1944 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Norts: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


INDUSTRY 


Average Earnings 


ere OOOO | | 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile! 


Electrical manufacturing 
Murniture:sek Ph omee Sore te es 
Fioniervand Knit OOdS en one sone ek esas erales« 
PRontand ntecty omer er cece ce creek des: 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 
Lumber and millwork 
Meat packing 


PRED ANd PUP see eee secre merk eee tees 
Papen Products. Lak wee eek ee eS 
Printing— hook and 100... seen hons since nce 
Printing—news and magazine................ 
RUDDER ee eee we ros See Sees coh beet 
Silkvand-tayon see, cee ee ne cscs os hares 
Wahi US eel oo alord Sx Bee RES Sh See epg ie 
Foundries and machine shops................. 
Femi GURUTICS re cet Cette <ieiccc ceeds oe 
2. Machines and machine tools............. 
Se Heavy equipment.en 5.0002. ssc cee 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 
PERCPURET POCUCUS ean iene us cscfe ccajska ss eye 60's 


—_—_—_————— | | |S | | | 


Weekly 

Hourly, Actual 

Actual Real a 
Sept Aug Sept Aug Sept. Aug 
208.5 | 204.5 | 199.4 | 198.2 | 189.9 | 184.0 
207.8 | 208.47} 192.9 | 196.4r] 183.7 | 187.0r 
152.9 | 150.3 | 143.2 | 187.87] 1386.4 | 131.2r 
215.5c} 215.1c}] 187.8c] 186.8c} 178.9c| 177.9¢ 
176.4 | 175.7r| 160.2 | 162.67] 152.6 | 154.9r 
201.4 | 201.9 | 194.2 | 195.3 | 185.0 | 186.0 
195.7 | 195.6 | 188.8 | 193.5 | 179.8 | 184.3 
218.1 | 218.6 | 197.2 | 191.1 | 187.8 | 182.0 
203.0 | 196.1 | 166.8 | 162.3 | 158.9 | 154.6 
189.7 | 187.2 | 182.7 | 178.9 | 174.0 | 170.4 
234.7 | 231.5r} 220.9 | 212.9r| 210.4 | 202.87 
194.5 | 199.6 | 188.38 | 196.9 | 179.3 | 187.5 
181.7c] 181.0c} 177.6c| 176.1c] 169.1c} 167.7c 
181.2 | 178.6 | 175.4 | 168.7 | 167.0 | 160.7 
190.4 | 187.1 | 174.3 | 170.4 | 166.0 | 162.3 
163.4 | 160.8 | 157.1 | 152.4 | 149.6 | 145.1 
170.6 | 168.5 | 159.6 | 158.0 | 152.0 | 150.5 
194.2} 194.6 | 202.6 | 203.2 | 193.0 | 193.5 
158.1 | 156.3 | 148.1 | 146.9 | 141.0 | 139.9 
184.6 | 181.8 | 168.9 | 167.6 | 160.9 | 159.6 
209.6 | 208.4 | 199.4 | 197.8 | 189.9 | 188.4 
195.4 | 193.2r| 186.2 | 183.97) 177.3 | 175.17 
210.7 | 206.97} 206.2 | 201.07} 196.4 | 191.47 
196.3 | 197.3 | 184.3 | 186.6 | 175.5 | 177.7 
218.9 | 216.67} 209.3 | 206.67} 199.3 | 196.8r 
209.5 | 207.3 | 202.6 | 199.4 | 193.0 | 189.9 
199.6 | 197.8 | 185.8 | 184.17} 177.0 | 175.3r 


SS | eee 88 ee ss | — ES Eee eee ee i eee 
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Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
Worked 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. 
197.2 | 200.0 | 188.5 | 189.0 | 393.2 | 386.4 
171.66) 174.07} 159.4b] 163.77] 331.0b| 341.77 
89.4 90.0r| 83.9 82.7r| 128.0 | 124.0r 
183.0c} 182.%c} 159.2c] 158.1c}] 343.7c| 340.3c 
36.2 35.38 32.8 S27 58.0 57.3 
227 9b) 226.6b) 219.26] 218.46] 442.6b| 442.56 
135.9 | 188.4 | 131.1 | 137.0 | 256.6 | 267.8 
74.6 76.5 67.4 68.4 | 147.1 | 146.2 
116.3 | 117.0 95.1 96.3 | 194.0 | 189.9 
73.2 75.1 70.6 71.8 | 133.7 -| 184.4 
54.3 54.9r| 51.1 50.5r| 119.9 | 116.97 
119.0 | 122.5 | 115.4 | 121.0 | 224.1 | 241.2 
135.8c| 187.8c| 1382.4c| 133.8c] 241.%c| 242.7e 
110.6 | 112.0 | 107.0 | 105.7 | 194.0 | 188.9 
173.1 | 173,7 | 158.9 | 158.8 | 301.7 | 296.0 
116.6 | 118.6 | 112.1 | 112.4 | 183.2 | 180.7 
119.8 | 118.8 | 112.4 | 111.4 | 191.2 | 187.7 
112.5 | 113.4 | 117.2 | 118.5 | 227.9 | 230.4 
83.0 83.6 77.6 78.6 | 122.9 | 122.8 
70.8 69.7 64.7 64.3 | 119.6 | 116.8 
213.3 | 216.27) 202.6 | 205.07] 425.3 | 427.6r 
139.3 | 139.9 | 182.6 | 183.2 | 259.4 | 257.6 
219.8b] 219.67) 215.0b| 213.07) 453.2b| 441.47 
209.46] 213.86) 196.66] 202.0b] 385.96] 399.0b 
183.1 | 185.17) 174.9 | 176.47) 383.2 | 382.47 
240.9 | 245.1 | 233.0 | 235.5 | 488.1 | 488.7 
136.3 | 137.6r| 126.4 | 127.67] 253.2 | 253.3r 


a ee 
NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, 
other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 Industries,” aircraft and shipbuilding. See f 


year, the work week in September was 
longer than during any other month since 
April, 1930. In the period since January, 
1941, the working week has been length- 


ened 5.4 hours, or 13.4%, and the in- © 


crease in hours since August, 1939, has 
amounted to 7.7 hours, or 20.3%. 

Reflecting the decline in employment, 
total man hours declined 0.9% from Au- 
gust to September. Man hours have been 
reduced in seven of the ten months since 
November, 1943, and with a slight decline 
in July, 1943, they were the lowest at 
126.4 (1923=100) in September than in 
any other month since November, 1942. 
Rises in man hours have amounted to 
41.9% since January, 1941, and 95.1% 
since August, 1939. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


Average weekly earnings of all workers 
in the cement industry advanced 2.6% in 
September and averaged $40.58. This rise 
resulted from both higher hourly earnings 
and longer working hours. This was true 
of both groups of male workers as well as 
for the composite of all workers. The in- 
creases in the averages for all workers were 
further accentuated by the fact that high- 
er-paid semi-skilled and skilled male work- 


ers comprised a larger proportion of all 
workers in September than they did in 
August. 

Workers in petroleum refineries received 
$1.295 for each hour of work in Septem- 
ber. This was 0.5% more than their hour- 
ly earnings averaged in August. The work 
week of 46.7 hours was 0.4% longer than 
in August, and accounted for the higher 
hourly earnings. Thus their weekly earn- 
ings advanced 1.1% in the month period 
to $60.48. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING ~ 


Labor statistics of the aircraft and ship- 
building industries showed the same gen- 
eral trends as the twenty-five manufactur- 
ing industries. In both, hourly earnings 
and weekly earnings rose while employ- 
ment declined. 

In the aircraft industry, hourly earnings 
rose 1.3% to a new peak level of $1.200. 
Each group of workers received more per 
hour in September. Work on Labor Day at 
premium rates was probably the principal 
cause. Working hours of all wage earn- 
ers, however, were increased 0.2% to 
45.4 a week. Weekly~ earnings of all 
workers rose 14% and reached a new 
peak level of $54.46 in September. 


‘ootnotes on page 332, 


Hourly earnings of shipyard workers 
also rose to a new peak in September. At 
$1.374 per hour, they were 1.6% more 
than in August. The number of hours 
worked in one week was reduced 0.2% in 
the month period and averaged 46.9 hours. 
Premium Labor Day payments and a larg- 
er proportion of high-paid semi-skilled 
and skilled male workers outweighed the 
effect of lessened hours of work so that 
weekly earnings increased 1.3%. At $64.45, 
they equaled the peak level which was 
reached in November, 1943. 


SEPTEMBER STATISTICS 


Hourly earnings rose 0.9% to $1.080 in 
September, They were 4.2% higher than 
in September, 1943, and 83.1% above the 
1929 level. 

Weekly earnings at $49.43 in September 
were 0.9% above those in August. They 
have risen 4.9% since September, 1943, 
and 73.1% above the average for the year 
1929. 

“Real” weekly earnings, or dollar week- 
ly earnings adjusted for changes in living 
costs, were 1.0% higher in September. 
They were 2.8% above the September, 
1943, level and 65.1% above the 1929 

level. 
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THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


November, 1944 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, SEPTEMBER, 1944 


Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


UNSKILLED 


= 


SKILLED AND SHMI-8KILLED 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours Average Hours 


INDUSTRY r Week per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly age Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. _ Aug. 
Agricultural implement...........+-0s500e0: ® .958 |$ 949 1846.13 [844.99 | 48.1 | 47.4 |$1.214 [$1,191 |$57.67 [$55.93 | 47.5 47.0 
Automobileten ck ae cits ve teste ties oi cteisie s}<aboals 1.105 | 1.1097] 48.48 | 49.337) 43.9 44.5r| 1.408 | 1.4067] 63.30 | 64.597) 45.1 45 .9r 
Bootiand shoes tons eee doce Cada nclen teeta eles ie wal O 4697] 21.54 | 21.687, 45.4 46.2 . 928 .900r| 41.05 | 39.227} 44.2 43.6 
Ghemiicale gene crue tale, ceo reel eo erat silts anemic 970cl .967%c| 44.85c] 44.99c] 46.2c| 46.5c] 1.254c] 1.253c| 57.17c] 56.84c} 45.6c 45 .4¢ 
Rayonsproducing ra. cist amiest vlc oieisle ajepas’> . 803 .7907r| 33.98 | 83.047) 42.3 41,8r| 1.031 | 1.0297) 45.47 | 45.157] 44.1 43.9r 
Cotton=Northy 76, ck. cocks Sass heise 746 754 | 34.97 | 35.87 46.9 47.6 .910 .9047r| 42.50 | 42.57r| 46.7 47.1 
Electrical manufacturing............00s+s000: 917 913 | 42.48 | 42.45 | 46.3] 46.5 | 1.354 | 1.357 | 64.79 | 65.53 | 47.8] 48.3 
Harnitaret ecb totes a te oak ove one Mh . 909 .894 | 42.89 | 43.86 47.2 49.1 | 1.101 | 1.107 | 52.70 | 54.04 47.9 48.8 
Hosiery and knit goods,..............eeeeees 163 756 | 36.05 | 34.62 47.2 45.8 | 1.161 | 1.144 | 52.42 | 51.16 45.2 44.7 
Tronfand isteel!. io ce. cyeperss tis heii covets eyeishs cele oie . 946 .908 | 43.80 | 41.97 46.3 46.2 | 1.283 | 1.240 | 61.45 | 59.85 47.9 48.38 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 704 698 | 32.45 | 31.60 | 46.1] 45.8] 1.012 | .999 | 47.55 | 46.95 | 47.0} 47.0 
Lumber and tmillworls.,.. 5.3 «its slosie sulse o0.0010s .789 | .788 | $4.58 | 34.657] .48.8 | 44.07] 1.231 | 1.2187] 58.67 | 56.117] 47.7 | 46.17 
Meatipackingect ae tittre conceit «hoe citer oinou . 802 .802 | 39.27 | 39.91 49.0 49.8 | 1.045 | 1.088 | 52.38 | 55.76 50.1 61.3 
Paintiand! varnishis .ciiccdics.s Gis 6 louse 2 Slee ok oR .859c| .853c| 41.48¢] 42.50c] 48.3c] 49.8c| 1.142c] 1.143c] 54.48c!} 53.59c) 47.7c| 46.9¢ 
Papersand ipulpg. ce acer a. olas Ste ots sie aualete es @eree 769 .765 | 37.81 | 37.25 49.2 48.7 | 1.007 .992 | 52.16 | 49.82 51.8 50.2 
PANew Products}. aie asso ie Ge cis als Sets s 20h we .770 .750 | 32.14 | 30.77 41.8 41.0 | 1.101 | 1.088 | 52.78 | 51.97 47.9 47.8 
Printing—book and job...............000eeee . 876 .850 | 38.10 | 37.41 43.5 44.0 | 1.877 | 1.376 | 63.09 | 61.17 45.8 44.5 
Printing—news and magazine............... 853 .815 | 33.68 | 832.61 | 39.5] 40.0 | 1.889 | 1.888 | 60.03 | 59.97 | 43.2] 43.2 
Le Paha n Ot ae tice e Ceaeale. Sra een okt ier eo 1.041 | 1.060 | 49.14 | 51.20 47.2 48.3 | 1.364 | 1.873 | 66.14 | 67.17 48.5 48.9 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.................. 1.082 | 1.109 | 50.75 | 53.45 46.9 48.2 | 1.445 | 1.455 | 69.83 | 70.90 48.3 48.7 
2. Other rubber products.................- .763 774 | 37.53 | 37.54 49.2 48.5 | 1.203 | 1.212 | 58.71 | 59.77 48.8 49.3 
Woollseeiani hace Cas. Fak atte and eens oi ete . 806 802 | 35.52 | 36.15 44.1 45.1 | 1.090 | 1.067 | 50.04 | 49.48 45.9 46.3 
1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. .821 820 | 35.20 | 36.30 42.9 44.3 | 1.060 | 1.049 | 49.77 | 50.04 46.9 47.7 
2. Other woolen products®................- tik: 763 | 36.31 | 35.80 47.0 46.9 | 1.122 | 1.087 | 50.82 | 48.90 44.9 45.0 
Foundries and machine shops...............+- . 987 984 | 46.96 | 46.537] 47.6 | 47.3 | 1.298 | 1.2887) 62.56 | 61.98 | 48.2} 48.1 
Teg onndriés vec Bo ee saech oa ae eee .951 929 | 45.28 | 44.68 47.6 48.1 | 1.232 | 1.224r| 60.13 | 59.367) 48.8 48.5 
2. Machines and machine tools............. 1.039 995r| 52.24 | 49.507] 50.3 | 49.77} 1.247 | 1.2247] 62.43 | 60.627} 50.1] 49.57 
Si. Heavy equipmen bashes aaiste wire viaggio .974 | 1.022 | 44.65 | 46.66 45.8 45.7 | 1.891 | 1.393 | 65.17 | 65.96 46.9 47.3 
4, Hardware and small parts............... .948 947 | 44.87 | 44.917) 47.3 | 47.4 | 1.260 | 1.245 | 60.66 | 59.597} 48.2} 47.9 
Be Other Products sects rea ieteis,cowscpore saajenevets 1.010 995 | 48.18 | 46.75 47.7 47.0 | 1.267 | 1.252 | 61.42 | 60.31 48.5 48.2 
BASIN DUSTER TES ovate iol isie\e ropsta orate esr er aioltona novereresai $ .897 |$ .8907/$41.36 |$41.197| 46.1 46.2 |$1.242 |$1.2327r/$58.63 |$58.137r| 47.2 47.2 
Gem en big mccttncc oar iels «Oates a SEE. ate oe $ .772 |1$ .764 |$33.35 |$32.56 43.2 42.6 |$ .918 |$ .903 |$41.46 |$40.47 45 .2 44.8 
Petroleum: resin gs sig accor ososesone 5 0. ap3) ooenerses 2088.2 . 980 .960 | 42.75 | 42.21 43.6 44.0 | 1.326 | 1.320 | 62.34 | 61.68 47.0 46.7 
ROSINDUBTRIES Setiisin.< Gace ore scotia rere draleie anak eaters $ .897 |$ .890 |$41.31 |$41.137] 46.0 46 .27r|$1.240 |$1.230 |$58.56 |$58.05r| 47.2 47 .2r 
PBSTEGALE spare rarer ieee cxteaavathreysne ie osr eet is ovene 35) uaa lane $1.131 |$1.086 |$49.52 |$48.08 43.8 44.3 |$1.323 |$1.301 |$62.24 |$61.44 47.0 47.2 
Phipouilding se. b a aes he eee er eee Be .985 | 1.014 | 44,24 | 46.10r] 44.9 45.5 | 1.486 | 1.406 | 67.95 | 66.68 47.3 47.4 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as re- 
duced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in 
industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account 
in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and Tae ConrerRENcE Boarp. 

2Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. and 
Tat Conrerence Boarp. 

3Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and 


earnings and average hours per week are derived from the average 
number of wage earners and are not strictly comparable with those 
for previous months which were derived from the total number of 
wage earners in one week. 

‘Principally rugs. 

ilk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 

and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

alndexes of ‘‘real” earnings are based upon Tus ConrereNcE Boarp's 
indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar budgets. 

bNot published from January, 1942 through May, 1944. Indexes for 
the intervening period available on request. This step is consistent with 
security policies now in effect for Federal Government agencies. 
_ eNot comparable with previous months. 


Tan Conrerence Boarp. 


Hours per week remained unchanged at 
the August level of 45.6 in September. 
They have been expanded 0.3 hours or 
0.7% since September, 1948, but were 2.7 
hours or 5.6% lower than in 1929. 


Employment losses averaged 0.9% in 
September. Since September, 19438, de- 
clines in employment have averaged 8.8%, 
but since 1929, 35.0% more persons have 
been added to these industries. 


Man hours declined 0.9% from August 
to September. They averaged 8.2% below 


Beginning January, 1944, average weekly 


rRevised. 


those in September, 19438, and 27.4% 
higher than in 1929. 

Payrolls in September were 0.04% be- 
low those of August and 4.4% below 
those of September, 1943. Since 1929, 
however, they have advanced 183.6%. 


Payroll statistics in September show both 
hourly and weekly earnings at new peak 
levels. Although weekly working hours 
remained unchanged at 45.6 in September, 
rises of 0.9% in both hourly and weekly 
earnings brought them to $1.080 for each 


hour of work and $49.43 for one week. Be- 
cause living costs remained unchanged be- 
tween August and September, real week- 
ly earnings were higher. The quantity of 
goods and services that could be pur- 
chased with dollar weekly earnings in 
September was exceeded only in June of 
this year. As a result of reduced employ- 
ment, total man hours were lower and pay- 
rolls virtually unchanged. 


Erxet B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Earnings and Hours: Class I Railroads 


HE HOURLY and weekly earnings 

of workers on Class I railroads shown 
in the accompanying tables directly re- 
flect the new labor contracts which be- 
come completely effective as of Decem- 
ber 27, 1943. At $.973, average hourly 
earnings for all wage earners in July, 1944, 
were $.107, or 12.4%, higher than dur- 
ing July, 1943. Despite slightly shorter 
working hours, weekly earnings rose $4.75, 
or 10.4%, in the year period and averaged 
$50.28 in July, 1944. 


NONOPERATING DISPUTE 


The original demands of fifteen cooper- 
ating railroad nonoperating organizations, 
representing approximately one million 
employees, were presented in September, 
1942. They asked for an increase of $.20 
an hour, with not less than $.70 an hour to 
any employee, and for a union shop. 

The first negotiations between the par- 
ties failed as did also mediation proceed- 
ings under the Railway Labor Act. An 
opinion handed down by the Attorney 
General on January 25, 1943, stated that 
maintenance of membership and the closed 
shop were both forbidden under the Rail- 
way Labor Act. 

An Emergency Board was appointed 
from the National Railway Labor Panel 
on February 20, 1943, to investigate and 
mediate the dispute. 
board recommended to the President a 
wage increase of $.08 an hour, effective 
as of February 1, 1943, but it disapproved 
the $.70 an hour minimum and the union 
shop. No action was taken on this recom- 
mendation. 

In fact, on June 22 the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization vetoed the $.08 in- 
crease on the ground that the recommen- 
dation was based upon inequities shown 
by a comparison of railway rates with 
those of other industries, and that such a 
comparison was not permitted under the 
“hold-the-line” order. The unions repre- 
senting the nonoperating employees pro- 
tested, and on August 7 they entered into 
an agreement with the carriers, subject to 
official approval. 

But there was still disagreement between 
the Office of Economic Stabilization and 
the unions. Another special board was 
appointed by the President on October 16 
to further investigate the case. The un- 
ions declared that such a special board was 
authorized under the Railway Labor Act 


only to arbitrate disputes between parties 


On May 24 this - 


and therefore this board had no jurisdic- 
tion because the parties had already 
agreed on August 7. The new board, how- 
ever, held hearings and on November 4 
made recommendations for increases of 
$.10 an hour for employees receiving be- 
low $47 and progressively smaller in- 
creases down to $.04 an hour for all em- 
ployees receiving $.97 or more per hour. 
These recomendations were approved on 
November 8 by the Office of Economic 
Stabilization but were protested by the 
nonoperating organizations. 

On November 1 a joint resolution was 
offered in Congress to approve the $.08-an- 
hour increase provided for in the agree- 
ment between the nonoperating unions 
and the carriers on August 7 and to de- 
clare it in conformity with the Railway 
Labor Act and the stabilization program. 
The resolution was adopted by the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 74 to 4 on December 9, 
but did not pass the House. 


OPERATING DISPUTE 


The case of the operating unions orig- 
inating on January 25, 1943, made de- 
mands for. an increase of 30% in basic 
pay rates, with a minimum increase of 
$3.00 a day. Approximately 350,000 per- 
sons were involved — members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. Negotiations and media- 
tion proceedings failed and an Emergency 
Board was appointed on May 81. 

The Emergency Board concluded that, 
while a strong case had been presented by 
the unions for a wage increase to correct 
inequities, the order of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Director on June 22 had al- 
ready disallowed on these same grounds 
such an increase for nonoperating em- 
ployees. Therefore, no increase could be 
granted except that justified under the 
Little Steel formula. Since the basic 
straight-time earnings of these workers 
had averaged $8.899 in January, 1941, and 
increases amounting to 10.5% had al- 
ready been granted, only $.04 per hour, 
or $.32 for a basic minimum day, was 
justified to raise their rates the full 15% 
allowed under that formula. This recom- 
mendation was approved by the Office of 
Economic Stabilization on October 16, but 
was protested by the unions. 
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ARBITRATION 


In approving the recommendation for 
graduated increases for the nonoperating 
employees on November 8, the Office of 
Economic Stabilization stated that they 
would also approve a similar graduated 
adjustment for operating employees. The 
union representatives of both operating 
and nonoperating employees refused to 
accept these terms. Since procedures speci- 
fied under the Railway Labor Act provide 
negotiation between the parties, interven- 
tion by the National Mediation Board and 
a strike vote to be taken should these ne- 
gotiations fail, the operating unions took 
votes and on December 15 announced a 
strike effective as of December 30. On De- 
cember 21; the nonoperating unions an- 
nounced a strike coinciding with that 
called by the operating unions. The call- 
ing of the strike led the Mediation Board 
to call both parties together for mediation 
proceedings. 

The President, however, intervened on 
December 19 and offered to act as arbitra- 
tor. Two of the operating brotherhoods 
agreed. The nonoperating unions agreed 
and suggested that the recommendations 
of the special board which had already 
been approved by the Office of Economic 
Stabilization on November 8 should be 
accepted and that arbitration cover only 
wage adjustments for overtime, which had 
never been presented to the Emergency 
Boards. Since the remaining three oper- 
ating unions had not accepted his offer, 
the President ordered the Secretary of War 
to take over the railroads on December 27. 
On the satne day, the President, as arbi- 
trator, ordered a $.05-an-hour increase “as 
the equivalent of, or in lieu of, claims for 
time-and-a-half pay for time over forty 
hours and for expenses while away from 
home” to the two railroad brotherhoods. 
In addition, a one-week paid vacation was 
awarded. These increases were to be ef- 
fective until the cessation of hostilities. 

This offer was clarified by a proclama- 
tion on December 31 which stated that the 
vacation award and the $.05 in lieu of 
overtime and expenses while away from 
home were frozen for the duration but that 
the question of changes in basic wage rates 
might be reopened under the terms of the 
Railway Labor Act. An agreement was 
signed on January 14, 1944, almost one 
year from the date the initial demands 
were presented. 

Failure of arbitration in the case of the 
nonoperating unions caused the President 
on January 4 to recall the special board 
which had made the recommendations for 
the graduated scale of increases on No- 
vember 4. An agreement was reached be- 
tween the carriers and the unions on Jan- 
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Source: Interstate Commerce Commission; computed by Taz ConrERENCE BoarpD 


Number of Wage Earners 


wes Middle of 

Month 
1948: July, Pee Pee eee 1,066,300 
August Ret shim nts 1,055,252 
Septembers+ 5 joncrocanusnts 1,049,645 
October’ peace. sx .. {1,043,965 
INovembers...- ee oe: 1,038,125 
Decemberyanc. ene 1,026,600 
Annual Average....... 1,037,352 
MOS4e Januaryeec.iae des | eee 1,032,942 
FRebruaty taro. nec 1,058,580 
March oe cnccttnaraes « 1,069,394 
(Naat Satanic inertia 1,080,794 
Mia Viren voce eke ncctrcarere ss 1,091,468 
TUNE aa ee oe 1,109,081 
SUVs... Hinde Te isic wee Os 1,102,549 
LOASHIuly.cpro ee: Oe 298,115 
AU GUSH sft eerie cto hieg 297,019 
eptember serra Ge 299,500 
Octoberaneree rete cet: 299,903 
November ao scce.s2 0 299,379 
December.............. 298,552 
Annual Average....... 298,133 
2944 Januarysrcecuctacccaesss 298,067 
February... .< aaa ok 300,484 
Marchi: sy seni ote ak 301,724 
iN ok os ees Ste ee 302,333 
May, cee ee 301,114 
JUNE, ae eS 300,825 
La Toe Ore See 299,861 
NOES Julyal end Aaee ot. 190,196 
PAIS USt Mer er raxts hvac atacas. 189,641 
September.............. 191,014 
Octobern. res. cca ese: 191,690 
INovemmber: 200 6 secn cen 191,959 
December:s...5...6040. 189,821 
Annual Average....... 187,677 
1944 January iin. ke else «0 191,086 
Rebruary-nen<wAnreeny f 193,742 
Marche teisvcashiebic, scvacss 194,641 
die] ad elias Nene aN a 193,997 
Miny eed ee SIR, IN: 196,111 
Jie Syn eae: GER 197,517 
Sly Aik Soret 196,783 
L043 aJuly ccs ested te ONES 274,325 
AU giistienatrs ty. temic: eas 267,024 
September.............. 256,946 
Octoberserrtee cote. 248,984 
INovermbertanc.. fen scan 242,168 
Decembersaa esakse.b 233,812 
Annual Average....... 252,593 
1944 January................ 240,639 
Bebritary. Se atmen ates. 02 258,107 
IMiarecliteis iy cies tiniest ts 265,052 
A Drill Mets... Romie Meet: 275,165 
May. ects, Matra: 284,705 
UI (Ske carer oma tena sorseracetrn 298,228 
Fuly ie. tet ee. a, . 293,396 


NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, October, 1943, pp. 424-426, 


uary 17 and approved by the Office of 


Receiving 
Pay 
During 
Month 


1,165,593 


1,169,751 
1,178,914 
1,197,597 
1,214,612 
1,228,963 
1,238,079 
1,232,829 


318,881 
320,303 
321,766 
322,972 
321,332 
322,707 


320,343 


323,238 
322,380 
323,818 
324,905 
323,450 
321,968 
321,628 


199,418 
200,224 
200,127 
201,483 
200,815 
201,214 


196,971 


201,905 
202,835 
204,155 
204,178 
206,210 
206,850 
207,641 


Average Hourly Earnings 


336,239 | 8 .562 


329,738 
308,984 
297,772 
291,860 
288,946 


310,005 


297,018 
308,965 
321,067 
336,085 
348,181 
358,161 
353,076 


Indexes, 1923=100 


Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month 


Average Weekly Earnings 
Indexes, 19283—=100 


Actual 
Actual Real Actual 
Axuu WaGE EARNERS 

$ .866 147.8 143.8 $45.53 
. 868 148.1 144.5 46.34 
. 878 149.8 145.6 46.53 
. 881 150.3 145.2 46.49 
.896 152.9 147.7 47 44 
. 903 154.1 148.3 47.65 
.875 149.4 144.9 45.97 
. 967 165.0 158.8 50.95 
. 987 168.4 162.7 52.60 
.976 166.6 160.8 52.03 
976 166.6 159.9 50.62 
.971 165.7 158.4 50.90 
.965 164.7 157.6 50.85 
.973 166.0 158.1 50.28 

Aut TRAIN AND ENGINE SERVICE 
$1.210 145.3 141.3 $60. 86 
1.208 145.0 141.5 61.92 
1.208 145.0 140.9 61.74 
1.213 145 .6 140.7 61.93 
1.258 151.0 145.9 63.67 
1.262 151.5 145.8 65.11 
1.213 145.6 141.3 61.63 
1.319 158.3 152.4 67.83 
1.319 158.3 152.9 69.26 
1.321 158.6 153.1 68.13 
1.328 159.4 153.0 65.91 
1.330 159.7 152.7 66.09 
1.330 159.7 152.8 66.52 
1.337 160.5 152.9 66.23 
SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED SHop Lasor 
$ .998 140.0 136.2 $53 .98 
1.000 140.3 136.9 54.27 
1.007 141.2 137.2 54.34 
1.005 141.0 136.2 53.97 
1.011 141.8 137.0 54.53 
1.010 141.7 136.4 54.01 
.998 140.0 135.9 53.35 
1.086 152.3 146.6 58.52 
1.116 156.5 151.2 60.73 
1.103 154.7 149.3 60.57 
1.104 154.8 148.6 59.04 
1.102 154.6 147.8 59.52 
1.096 153.7 147.1 59.48 
1.105 155.0 147.6 58.45 

UNSKILLED Lasor 

153.1 148.9 $29.45 
.565 154.0 150.2 30.38 
.570 155.3 150.9 30.25 
.568 154.8 149.6 29.99 
.568 154.8 149.6 30.12 
.565 154.0 148.2 28.83 
:561 152.8 148.2 29.13 
.639 174.1 167.6 33.15 
.671 182.8 176.6 34, 84 
.664 180.9 174.6 34.87 
. 667 181.7 174.4 34.30 
.669 182.3 174.3 35.23 
= UE 181.7 173.9 35.36 
,671 182.8 174.1 34.65 


ji ap was disbanded. This new agreement can- 
Economic Stabilization, The Special Board _celed the one adopted on August 7, and 
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All Wage Earners Receiv 
ing Pay During Month 
Average Ac- 
Average | tual Hours 
Weekly per Wee! 
Earnings per Wage 
arner 
$40.61 46.9 
41.02 47.2 
41.65 47.4 
41.67 47.3 
42.51 47.4 
41.98 46.5 
40.91 46.7 
44.99 46.5 
47.23 47.9 
46.46 47.6 
45 .04 46.2 
45.20 46.5 
45 .55 47.2 
44.97 46.2 
$56.90 47.0 
57.42 47.5 
57.46 47.6 
57.51 47.4 
59.32 47.1 
60.24 47.7 
57.35 47.3 
62.54 47.4 
64.55 48.9 
63.48 43.0 
61.33 46.2 
61.52 46.3 
62.15 46.7 
61.75 46.2 
$51.49 51.6 
51.40 51.4 
51.87 51.5 
51.35 5131 
52.13 51.6 
50.95 50.5 
50.84 50.9 
55.38 51.0 
58.01 52.0 
57.75 52.4 
56.10 50.8 
56.61 51.4 
56.80 51.8 
55.39 50.1 
$24.02 42.7 
24.60 43.6 
25.15 44.1 
25.08 44.1 
24.99 44.0 
23.33 41.3 
23.74 42.3 
26.86 42.0 
29.11 43.4 
28.79 43.4 
28.08 42.1 
28.80 43.0 
29.45 44.1 
28.79 42.9 


provided for the graduated increases rec- 
ommended by the Special Board on No- 
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Number of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month All Wage Earners Receiv- 
ing Pay During Month 
Date Seance Receiving Indexes, 1928100 Average Weekly Earnings Average Ac- Average Ac- 

Month | During | Actual Indexes, 1923=100 | ‘Wal Wout | Weetke | ‘per Week” 

onth Actual Real Actual per Wage Earnings | per Wage 
Actual Real Earner rner 

= Roap FreicHt ENGINEERS 
48 July....... 29,876 32,089 1.491 141.7 ilk 
“Sie Aree aR ‘ : 37.8 $80.80 136.6 132.9 54.2 75.2 
eet Seas: GEER 29,871 $2,301 1,483 141.0 137.6 81.44 137.7 134.3 54.9 io s a : 
ptember. tc oe 30,054 32,360 1,482 140.9 136.9 81.42 137.7 133.8 54.9 75.62 51.0 
oe Stari ey Ate 30,022 32,399 1.486 141.3 136.5 81.83 138.4 USS} 7 55.1 75.83 51.0 
hoe neal. Re tern tee 80,0386 32,271 1,534 145.8 140.9 82.52 139.5 134.8 53.8 76.81 50.1 
CCRMNNER. Ae aaee Ca ree 29,943 $2,354 1,536 146.0 140.5 84.05 142.1 136.8 54.7 77.78 50.7 
Annual Average....... 29,887 $2,124 1.488 141.5 TS ities 81.59 138.0 133.9 54.8 75.91 51.0 
1944 od St ke SRC 29,966 32,453 1.586 150.8 145.1 87.54 148.0 142.4 Soe2 80.83 51.0 
ir ong Ser Whos nie ake 30,167 32,462 1.583 150.5 145.4 90,14 152.4 147.2 56.9 83.77 52.9 
ee MS shg- Maes cient ee ees 80,302 32,709 1.591 151.2 145.9 87.86 148.6 142.1 55.2 81.39 51.2 
iL, Sy eis oes eee 80,197 32,646 1.605 152.6 146.4 84.47 142.8 137.0 52.6 78.13 48.7 
* CA SS te Ee 30,079 32,356 1.612 153.2 146.5 85.76 145.0 138.6 53.2 79.73 49.5 
RED ee creme she fo ati 30,178 32,283 1.613 153.3 146.7 85.29 144.2 138.0 52.9 79.73 49.4 
UN ae ae) ee, Se 29,954 32,060 1.623 154.3 147.0 84.15 142.3 135.5 51.9 78.62 48.4 
Roap PassENGER ENGINEERS 
1O4S oleh te ne CF oe: 9,901 10,627 | $2.083 159.7 155.4 $85 .48 146.4 142.4 41.0 $79 .64 38.2 
PAUPUSt Lee eee eae ee 10,036 10,769 2.081 159.6 155.7 85.54 146.5 142.9 41.1 79.72 38.3 
September... ss: oo . 10,019 10,759 2.083 159.7 155.2 85.20 145.9 141.8 40.9 79.34 38.1 
October ern 4s i Se <5 10,028 10,742 2.093 160.5 155.1 84.76 145.2 140.3 40.5 79.13 37.8 
Novembers...c +55... 3. 10,039 10,825 2.151 165.0 159.4 87.88 150.5 145.4 40.9 81.50 37.9 
December 25850000255 10,261 11,094 2.103 161.3 155.2 91.10 156.0 150.1 43.3 84.26 40.1 
Annual Average....... 9,940 10,656 2.081 159.6 154.9 85.62 146.6 142.3 41.1 79.87 38.4 
DOSS January) ose ce wc 10,163 10,874 2.229 170.4 164.0 91.21 156.2 150.3 41.1 85.25 38.4 
Rebruarg ose s5-3 te: 2 10,065 10,735 2.220 170.2 164.4 93.52 160.2 154.8 42.1 87.68 39.5 
March te aaiens Sod eee 10,116 10,787 2.238 171.6 165.6 94.20 161.3 155.7 42.1 88.34 39.5 
HATES] Lats geen Oe eed ae 10,156 10,811 2.244 172.1 165.2 92.97 159.2 152.8 41.4 87.34 38.9 
iu hy ae ae 10,122 10,804 2.260 173.3 165.7 90.41 154.8 148.0 40.0 84.70 37.5 
> PRS OT oer a pe Eee ae 10,203 10,845 2.253 172.8 165.4 91.50 156.7 150.0 40.6 86.08 38.2 
ATES) 2S etn OO ce 10,317 11,022 2.265 173.7 165.4 90.93 155.7 148.3 40.1 85.12 37.6 
Yarp ENGINEERS 
DOSS July es ods a Soe ss 19,490 20,539 | $1.167 132.6 129.0 $61.45 132.8 129.2 52.6 $58.31 50.0 
PULPONE ST eee at > 19,586 20,689 Parra 133.1 129.9 62.29 134.7 131.4 63.2 58.97 50.4 
September.............. 19,873 20,868 b gaa Wk 133.1 129.3 61.93 133.9 130.1 52.9 58.97 50.4 
Octobers See eo 19,997 21,027 1.178 133.9 129.4 62.32 134.7 130.1 52.9 59.27 50.3 
November asa) 20,009 20,997 1.220 138.6 133.9 64.24 138.9 134.2 52.7 61.22 50.2 
‘Decembers >. 4.55 sets: 19,860 21,090 1.234 140-2 134.9 65.96 142.6 137.2 53.5 62.11 50.3 
Annual Average....... 19,776 20,844 1.179 134.0 130.0 62.22 134.5 130.5 52.8 59.03 50.1 
SOSA IAMGAEY 125 0 Sa coc ee 19,635 20,957 1.277 145.1 139.7 69.49 150.2 144.6 54.4 65.10 51.0 
Menruary la sacce ae 20,081 21,152 1.278 145 .2 140.3 69.38 150.0 144.9 54.3 65.87 51.5 
March fo Rel nae I a erage 20,091 21,162 1.275 144.9 139.9 68.01 147.0 141.9 53.4 64.57 50.7 
02a Ca hen SE ee 20,046 20,976 1.271 144.4 138.6 66.14 143.0 12 52.0 63.21 49.7 
NERV eee ee on Soyo ey oC 20,129 21,198 1.265 143.8 137.5 65.50 141.6 135.4 51.8 62.20 49.2 
- GER BER bene Soe 20,046 21,028 1.267 144.0 137.8 65.90 142.5 136.4 52.0 62.82 49.6 
Aji an & bi ae ae 19,853 20,956 1.268 144.1 sy 4 65.88 142.4 135.6 51.9 62.41 49.2 
Roap FreicHt Conpuctors 

AGES Salyer ee a oes 2 22,767 24,453 | $1.265 144.4 140.5 $73.35 139.6 135.8 58.0 $68.29 54.0 
ARUgust a eee ciate es 22,664 24,502 1.263 144.2 140.7 74.22 141.2 137.8 58.8 68.65 54.3 
September.............. 22,820 24,550 1.266 144.5 140.4 74.05 140.9 136.9 58.5 68.83 54.4 
Oconee eee ee tee 22,843 24,586 1.265 144.4 139.5 73.99 140.8 136.0 58.5 68.75 54.3 
November sto2o.c6 co a 22,524 24,329 1.309 149.4 144.3 75.97 144.5 139.6 58.0 70.33 53.7 
Decembere seca nein 22,557 24,547 1.303 148.7 143.1 76.05 144.7 139.3 58.4 69.88 53.7 
Annual Average....... 22,666 24,434 1.266 144.5 140.2 73.90 140.6 136.4 58.4 68.54 54.1 
2 oll Pe ao ae ese 22,703 24.567 1.364 155.7 149.9 | 79.28 150.8 145.1 58.1 73.26 53.7 
HeDEUALY eae ees 22,730 24,460 1.366 155.9 150.6 82.22 156.4 151.1 60.2 76.40 55.9 
4 Bs at bgt Sn ay eee 22,887 24,630 1.373 156.7 151.3 80.32 152.8 147.5 58.5 74.64 54.4 
APTI eee a gegen oe 22,904 24,608 1.388 158.4 152.0 Yb eae 147.1 141.2 65.7 71.97 61.8 
18 Ea a ae 8 les «any he Re 22,662 24,387 1.393 159.0 152.0 79.05 150.4 143.8 56.8 73.46 52.7 
SUG = coed camel eee teem 22,769 24,444 1.391 158.8 152.0 79.10 150.5 144.0 56.8 73.68 52.9 
oi) soeeeaes ere ee aera 22,539 24,320 1.398 159.6 152.0 79 .32 150.9 143.7 56.7 73.51 52.6 


vember 4 and additional compensation in hour for those receiving less than $.70 an 


lieu of overtime and for expenses while 
away from home ranging from $.01 an hour or over. The aggregate award was 


Me 


335 


NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, October, 1943, pp. 424-426. 


between $.09 and $.11 an hour with only 


hour to $.05 for those receiving $.97 an those who had received less than $.57 get- 


ting an increase of more than $.09 an 
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; Wage E Receiv- 
Number of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month ne Pay Turing Moath 
A Weekly Earni | A Ac- 
ee Recsving Tadenea16¢msi00:»* | saat." SORE Meee Tagg eae ATerRR AS Average ial Houta 
Phas ef Bor Retual | Indexes, 1923=100 per Week oe Mes Woe 
a | nL 's 
a M onth Actual Real ieee Actual Real fe S pails Earner 
Roap PassENGER CONDUCTORS ; 
72.07 42, 
19GSR aly. «pecan. 4) a eos 8,224 8,851 | $1.'700 153.3 149.1 $77 .56 144.1 140.2 45.6 $ 
INTIBUSt SR ee tie ee See 8,288 8,964 1.693 152.7 149.0 78.10 145.1 141.6 46.1 tha ‘i oe 
eptember tyson eres, 8,343 8,958 1.704 153.7 149.4 77.35 143.7 139.7 45 4 72.0 te 
Octobens.et.. 4. 5. ae 8,339 8,971 Lava 154.3 149.1 76.82 142.7 137.9 44.9 71.41 erie 
November Se. 4... eee. 8,367 8,970 1.765 159.2 153.8 79.99 148.6 143.6 45.3 74.61 a : 
December'e@ 24.5 ke aan 8,570 9,201 Las 156.2 150.3 82.05 | 152.4 146.7 47.4 76.42 ‘ 
Annual Average....... 8,150 8,757 1.701 153.4 148.8 77.95 144.8 140.5 45.8 72.55 42.6 
42.2 

1944 -Januaryecnead. cavassnn 8,437 9,094 1.826 164.7 158.5 82.99 154.1 148.3 45.5 77.00 
Tabriery SG Atke EDEL ee 8,389 9,007 1.837 165.6 160.0 84.68 157.8 152.0 46.1 78.87 42.9 
March eerie 4) eae. 8,498 9,024 1.829 164.9 159.2 84.17 156.3 150.9 46.0 79.27 43.3 
ADU ec Mhashin nto one 8,477 9,041 1.839 165.8 159.1 84.25 156.5 150.2 45.8 79.00 43.0 
Mave ee. Ss ca eens 8,465 9,012 1.850 166.8 159.5 82.08 152.5 145.8 44.4 77.10 41.7 
ALUN 655g ee sca ae ies: 8,467 9,040 1.851 166.9 159.7 84.09 156.2 149.5 45.4 78.76 42.6 
Ul yo 5 see Pe Sees 8,652 9,287 1.843 166.2 158.3 84.90 157.7 150.2 46.1 79.09 42.9 

NS SS LS 

Yarp ConpucTORS 

Sl a a re ee ne VAR DICONDECIORS 2 ee ee ee 

1O4823ulyl ae. se 2. ehh 20,299 21,332 | $1.115 133.2 129.6 $60.84 138.2 134.4 54.6 $57.89 51.9 
Adeustiee ep os eee es 20,293 21,498 1.119 USSG 130.4 62.22 141.4 138.0 55.6 58.73 52.5 
Septem bergs....4 06. nes 20,609 21,656 1,122 134.1 130.3 61.78 140.4 136.4 55.0 58.79 52.4 
October. 25°. 2..e.ie ss 20,655 21,723 1.129 134.9 130.3 62.39 141.8 137.0 55.3 59.32 52.6 
November... 5. .<-ca 0+: 20,560 21,767 1.168 139.5 134.8 64.69 147.0 142.0 55.4 61.10 52.3 
December 35.2 h.:05.0+: 20,558 21,818 1.181 141.1 135.8 66.06 150.1 144.5 55.9 62.24 52.7 

Annual Average....... 20,455 21,623 1.128 134.8 130.8 62.01 140.9 136.7 55.0 58.66 52.0 

1944 January......... St nee 20,789 21,910 1,231 147.1 141.6 68.15 154.9 149.1 55.4 64.66 52.5 
Rebruaryioets ack sek oo. 20,788 21,787 1.231 147.1 142.1 69.74 158.5 15351 56.7 66.54 54.1 
March p95 ct ss 20,951 21,909 de Pee 146.6 141.5 68.21 155.0 149.6 55.6 65.22 53.1 
ADT wh pase bc BR 20,734 21,691 1.219 145.6 139.7 66.53 151.2 145.1 54.6 63.59 52.2 
Mia verte re oto foes 20,788 Cd rp 3 1.218 145.5 139.1 66.10 150.2 143.6 54.3 63.11 51.8 
DUNES ae eee Ae eee 20,769 21,640 1.216 145.3 139.0 66.64 151.4 144.9 54.8 63.96 52.6 
LSA SN pieces Cale ee eae 20,591 21,684 1,219 145.6 138.7 66.42 150.9 143.7 54.5 63.08 51.8 

Roap FrreicgHt FIREMEN 

WO4S- July co ey eee, ae 32,492 35,034 | $1.182 151.5 147.4 $57.74 140.4 136.6 48.9 $53.55 45.3 
ANISUSES er 8 eka 32,155 35,181 1.171 150.1 146.4 59.09 143.6 140.1 50.5 54.01 46.1 
September.............. 32,331 35,176 1.169 149.9 145.7 59.21 143.9 139.8 50.6 54,42 46.6 
Octoberss wa: cio ees 32,474 35,482 1.174 150.5 145.4 59.40 144.4 139.5 50.6 54,36 46.3 
November..........:... 32,304 35,133 1,219 156.3 151.0 60.62 147.4 142.4 49.7 55.74 45.7 
December.............. 32,072 35,108 1.216 155.9 150.0 61.75 150.1 144.5 50.8 56.41 46.4 

Annual Average....... 32,288 35,044 | 1.176 150.7 146.3 58.99 143.4 139.2 50.2 54,34 46.2 

1944s January... Sean. . ski one 32,149 35,361 1.280 164.1 157.9 65.43 159.0 153.0 bla 59.49 46.5 
Mebruary. 42 oo.58hn. 32,450 35,268 | 1.282 164.4 158.8 67.17 163.3 157.8 52.4 61.81 48.2 
March S54. 2 oe eo 32,625 35,529 | 1.282 164.4 158.7 65.50 159.2 153.7 51.1 60.15 46.9 
ADIL 28 eee, ek $2,399 35,714 1,297 166.3 159.6 63.02 153.2 147.0 48.6 57.17 44.1 
Mayas tes. oie. cece es 32,406 35,253 1.304 167.2 159.8 63.47 154.3 147.5 48.7 58.34 44.7 
JUNG: 12 oe eae ee ch 32.395 35,203 | 1.304 167.2 160.0 63.76 155.0 148.3 48.9 58.67 45.0 
Jule ae eee halk ks 32,230 35,002 | 1.312 168.2 160.2 63.61 154.6 147.2 48.5 58.58 44.7 

Roap PassEnGER FIREMEN . 

1048, July2-.da. tenes ete 9,057 9,995 | $1.743 175.4 170.6 $68.25 157.8 153.5 39.2 $61.85 35.5 
August he-se.8 ome. 9,132 10,007 | 1.725 173.5 169.3 68.73 159.0 155.1 39.8 62.72 36.4 
September.............. 9,080 10,051 1.738 174.8 169.9 68.95 159.5 155.0 39.7 62.29 35.8 
October's ox. os. cen 9,046 10,062 | 1.742 175.3 169.4 68.89 159.3 153.9 39.6 61.94 35.6 
INoventberinn.. 2. ais... 9,179 10,191 1.809 182.0 175.8 71.26 164.8 159.2 39.4 64.19 35.& 
December.............. 9,439 10,488 | 1.757 176.8 170.2 73.91 170.9 164.5 42.1 66.52 37.% 

Annual Average....... 9,100 10,033 | 1.733 174.3 169.1 68.61 158.7 153.9 39.6 62,22 35.9 

ROS4e January. ce. ccs ok eh ws + 9,289 10,350 | 1.881 189.2 182.1 75.61 174.9 168.3 40.2 67.86 36.1 
Me imiary.cien ons. Aste is 9,212 10,249 | 1.891 190.2 183.8 77.30 178.8 172.8 40.9 69.48 36.7 
March Sc are i ee ee 9,279 10,142 | 1.903 191.4 184.7 77.57 179.4 17S ,2 40.8 70.97 S728 
VADTILy Rie bers ct ocho 9,335 10,300 | 1.916 192.8 185.0 76.47 176.9 169.8 39.9 69.30 36.2 
Maye. to. asd oe ees 9,296 10,292 | 1.928 194.0 185.5 74.07 ng 163.8 38.4 66.90 34.7 
DUNG. ee eet ck ates oo 9,313 10,239 | 1.922 193.4 185.1 75.56 174.7 167.2 39.3 68.73 35.8 
MU Vis cides ree oc. ve ees =< 9,383 10,350 | 1.913 192.5 183.3 76.45 176.8 168.4 40.0 69.30 36.2 


NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, October, 1948, pp. 424-426. 


hour. Paid vacations had already been turned to their owners on J. anuary 18,1944. or 10.4%, over those of the last six months 
negotiated between the carriers and non- Average hourly earnings for the first six of 1943 in the case of all wage earners. 
operating unions. The railroads were re- months of 1944 reflect an increase of $.092, Train and engine service or operating em- - 
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EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CLASS I RAILROADS, JULY, 1943—JULY, 1944— (Continued) 


Number of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month All Wage Earners Receiv- 
ing Pay During Month 
Date , Receiving Indexes, 1928100 Average Weekly Earnings Average Ac- Average Ac- 
Middle of Pay tual Hours | Average | tual Hours 
Month During Actual Indexes, 1928=100 per Week Weekly per Week 
Month Actual Real Actual ~| per Wage Earnings per Wage 
Actual Real Earner Earner 


Yarp FirEMEN 


1948-July ssethisocdess Sateen 21,219 23,020 | $ .940 138.8 135.0 $44.93 130.2 126.7 47.8 $41.41 44.0 
August Riatahs nie Shainin cate 21,124 23,135 946 139.7 136.3 46.02 133.4 130.1 483.7 42.02 44.4 
mentember Pru. : . oa 21,445 23,271 . 946 139.7 135.8 45.69 132.4 128.7 48.3 42.10 44.5 
October Me Soucy. seh Snn 21,460 23,326 954 140.9 136.1 46.09 133.6 129.1 48.3 42.41 44.5 
November ®. 3; 4.4. Wonvien 21,400 23,310 .993 146.7 141.7 48.20 139.7 135.0 48.5 44. 25 44.6 
December. « .... ts.is0 Sa. 21,125 23,273 1.004 148.3 142.7 49,79 144.3 138.9 49.6 45.19 45.0 

Annual Average....... 21,234 23,171 .951 140.5 136.3 46.13 133.7 129.7 48.5 42.27 44. 4 

NOSAc January cc etek ut. 21,149 23,595 1.059 156.4 150.5 52.49 152.1 146.4 49.6 47.05 444 
BeDruaryiio si. « Sct fcc 21,501 23,389 1.058 156.3 151.0 52.64 152.6 147.4 49.8 48.39 45.7 
March BA POSE rte F- 21,323 23,184 1.054 155.7 150.3 52.34 151.7 146.4 49.6 48.13 45.7 
Ao a Neratene ewes, Meare Ci 21,401 23,178 1.047 154.7 148.5 50.35 145.9 140.0 48.1 46.49 44.4 
(i EAN ie Eee ly ota SAR 21,219 22,951 1.046 154.5 Laas 50.54 146.5 140.1 48.3 46.73 44.7 
MUMGEee Sey cee: pea. < 21,078 22,845 1.050 155.1 148. 4 51.05 148.0 141.6 48.6 47.11 44.9 
aOR ea ee esto Sead « 21,127 23,098 1.051 155.2 147.8 50.94 147.7 140.7 48.5 46 59 44,3 


Roap Freient BRAKEMEN 


1943 July Seth Ors. oo SS 55,288 58,728 | $1.046 152.9 148.7 $54.83 141.1 VEDPL ce) 52.4 $51.61 49.3 
AUGER een Se 54,790 58,863 1.043 152.5 148.8 55.57 143.0 139.5 53.3 61.73 49.6 
September Be ee oe ee ee 55,190 59,574 1.042 152.3 148.0 55.58 143.0 139.0 53.3 51.49 49.4 
October‘ se eet Bee 55,114 59,540 1.045 152.8 147.6 55.84 143.7 138.8 53.4 51.69 49.5 
November oo ...co%% ces ss 54,965 58,987 1.089 159.2 153.8 57.20 147.2 142.2 52.5 53.30 48.9 
erent ber ca ce aicis.s wee 54,226 58,425 1.087 158.9 152.9 57.79 148.7 143.1 53.2 53.64 49 4 

Annual Average....... 55,062 59,093 1.048 153.2 148.6 55.39 142.5 138.3 52.9 51.61 49.3 

TO44 EROURT Gy Ye coc Soc aes 54,130 58,761 1.143 167.1 160.8 61.13 157.3 151.4 53.5 56.31 49.3 
US Sate pai bo ea 54,733 58,518 1.144 167.3 161.6 62.96 162.0 156.5 55.0 58.89 51.5 
Marcher 282i eosin. 54,861 59,046 1.149 168.0 162.2 61.84 159.1 153.6 53.8 57.46 50.0 
LAC ES a ee ee ee 55,230 59,525 1.158 169.3 162.5 59.23 152.4 146.3 §1.1 54.96 47.5 
1. IN eee Seer 54,751 59,311 |e At) 171.1 163.6 60.41 155.5 148.7 51.6 65.77 47,7 
“#77 Shy, + eeepc ae ine 54,529 58,583 1.171 171.2 163.8 60.77 156.4 149.7 51.9 56.56 48.3 
WULVar eee. oo ees 54,340 58,339 1.176 171.9 163.7 59.67 153.6 146.3 50.7 55.58 47.2 

Roap PassENGER BRAKEMEN 

1948: July.>.. Dee e torial 13,149 14,339 | $1.340 170.7 166.1 $61.41 167.9 H6Seo 45.8 $56.31 42.0 
August !2Ss..). Pe ee 13,322 14,560 1.337 170.3 166.1 61.56 168.3 164.2 46.1 56.32 42,1 
September....5<:....... 13,274 14,500 1.336 170.2 165.4 61.75 168.9 164.1 46.2 56.52 42.3 
Detopetets =. oss 13,332 14,561 1,346 171.5 165.7 60.36 165.1 159.5 44.8 55.27 41.0 
November: «ack: crore ok 13,326 14,510 1.411 179.7 178.60: 63.59 173.9 168.0 45.1 58.40 41.4 
Pecembersseo. ce eee ss 13,634 14,890 1.385 176.4 169.8 65.78 179.9 173.1 47.5 60.23 43.5 

Annual Average....... 13,100 14,269 1.335 170.0 165.0 60.66 165.9 160.9 45.4 55.68 41.7 

19464) January oo < Siege ic 85323 > 13,590 14,912 1.469 187.1 180.1 65.82 180.0 lye 44:8 59.98 40.8 
RARE aie cPanc te, Sens 13,499 14,731 1.476 188.0 181.6 67.49 184.6 178.4 45.7 61.85 41.9 
wearglisy. © Gist bocce Set 13,623 14,733 1.473 187.6 181.1 67.43 184.4 178.0 45.8 62.35 42.3 
2A a ee 13,705 14,929 1.479 188.4 180.8 67.02 183.3 175.9 45 3 61.53 41.6 
Mg yaitt Shai. a8 Sek 13,595 14,741 1.496 190.6 182.2 65.41 178.9 171.0 43.7 60.33 40.3 
OTT cag ao ae ar rea 13,646 14,811 1.475 187.9 179.8 66.57 182.0 174.2 45.1 61.33 41.6 
Att See aes tee 13,851 14,946 1.490 189.8 180.8 67.04 183.3 174.6 45.0 62.13 41.7 

Yarp BRAKEMEN 

Ce 52,520 55,667 | $1.043 135.3 131.6 $49.98 133.0 129.4 47.9 $47.16 45.2 
POSE wc pt 2s ceo oie’ 51,926 55,656 1.047 135.8 132.5 51.84 137.9 134.5 49.5 48 .37 46.2 

3 Septembersrs.0 55. we 52,554 55,786 1.050 136.2 132.4 51.57 187.2 133.3 49.1 48.58 46.2 
Wetabers cots ese oon es 52,744 56,344 1.062 137.7 133.0 52.05 138.5 133.8 49.0 48.72 45.9 
Novemibere. v.22. ieee 52,842 55,879 1.096 142.2 137.4 53.49 142.3 137.5 48.8 50.59 46.2 
December e=—.55.20 2. . 52,309 56,016 1.114 144.5 139.1 54.93 146.1 140.6 49.3 51.29 46.1 

Annual Average....... 52,603 56,081 1.056 136.9 132.8 51.12 136.0 132.0 48.4 47.95 45.4 
LADY oie s caso eteietae os 52,190 56,158 1.160 150.5 144.9 57.70 153.5 147.7 49.7 53.62 46.2 

— “ents Dee ee eet ac 53,016 56,454 1.160 150.5 145.4 | 58.29 155.1 149.9 50.3 54.74 47.2 
March Beek ou). ott Ss, - 53,256 56,710 1.157 150.1 144.9 57.26 152.3 147.0 49.5 53.77 46.5 
April aes Sacchi aes 3 53,885 57,266 1.158 150.2 144.1 54.97 146.2 140.3 47.5 51.72 44.7 
May steno. sic sere. > > 53,673 57,107 1.148 148.9 142.4 — 55.08 146.5 140.1 48.0 61.77 45.1 
June’. 2.862 422. 53,543 | 56,783 | 1.148 | 148.9 | 142.5 | 55.30 | 147.1 | 140.8 48.2 | 52.14 45.4 
PUY... ease 53,153 56,336 1.152 149.4 142.3 55.12 146.6 139.6 ATS 52.01 45.1 


NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, October, 1948, pp. 424-426. 


ployees received 8.098, or 8.0%, more in skilled laborers who, in the main, consti- 9.6%, and $.097, or 17.1%, respectively. 


the first six months of 1944, and skilled tute nonoperating employees, received = Erse, B. Dunn 
and semi-skilled shop workers and un- wage increases amounting to $.096, or Division of Labor Statistics 
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Cost of Living 
in October 


HE Conrerence Boarp’s index of 

living costs in the United States ad- 
vanced 0.1% from mid-September to mid- 
October, to a level of 105.1 (1923=100). 
The average index of all items on a war- 
time budget for the ten months of 1944 
(January through October) is 104.4, while 
the average for the year 1943 is 103.3, and 
for the year 1942, 97.8. The October, 1944, 
index is 22.2% above January, 1941, base 
date of the Little Steel formula. 

Food costs declined fractionally in Oc- 
tober, but not sufficiently to offset rises of 
0.5% in the sundries items, of 0.4% in 
clothing costs, and 0.1% in the housing 
level. The increase in the sundries group 
was principally affected by the inclusion 
of the annual survey of motion-picture 
admissions in October. Rents were also 
surveyed this month for the quarter-year 
period and recorded a rise. During the 
month there was no change in the fuel and 
light items, which now average 2.6% more 
than in October, 1943, reflecting the re- 
sult of advances in fuel prices other than 
electricity and gas, each of which declined 
over the year. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar 
declined to 95.1 cents in October, com- 
pared with 95.2 cents in September, and 
96.4 cents in October, 1943. 


INDIVIDUAL CITY SURVEYS 


Costs of living indexes for October are 
published for sixty-three industrial cities, 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


November, 1944 


Cost of Living in the United States 
Source: Tun CoNFERENCE BOARD 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


1936 


1929 


1944 


two of which, Buffalo and Roanoke, are 
revised series and are not comparable with 
indexes previously published. The com- 
plete series for these two cities from Janu- 
ary, 1939, to date are available upon re- 
quest. 

In twenty-nine of the sixty-three indus- 
trial cities, total living costs rose from Sep- 
tember to October, while in twenty-five 
other cities they declined. In nine cities, 
Chattanooga, Des Moines, Houston, Port- 
land, Providence, Roanoke, Sacramento, 
Syracuse and Wilmington, cost of living 
remained unchanged over the month. The 
largest rise, 0.9%, occurred in Youngs- 
town, although there were increases of 
0.5% or more in the following cities: 
Bridgeport, Dayton, Fall River, Lewis- 
town, Newark, St. Paul and Seattle. The 
greatest decrease over the month, 0.6%, 
took place in two cities, Cincinnati and 
New Orleans. The October quarterly sur- 


Clothing 


1937 


SSS 
— 


ie 7 a ee es 


ALL ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL AND LIGHT 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


vey of rents indicated decreases in that 
component of the budget in six of the 
sixty-three cities, Buffalo, Chicago, Macon 
Memphis, New Orleans and Philadelphia 
and increases in two cities, Chattanooga 
and Kansas City. 


Between October, 1943, and October, 
1944, the cost of living rose in all but 
eight cities; the increases ranged from 
3.3% in Toledo to 0.1% in Memphis and 
Wilmington, Delaware, although in the fol- 
lowing cities there were rises of 2.0% or 
more: Birmingham, Cleveland, Chatta- 
nooga, Detroit, Green Bay, Lansing, Mus- 
kegon, and Trenton. Seven cities recorded 
annual decreases: Boston, Cincinnati, Du- 
luth, Newark, Parkersburg, St. Louis, and 
Syracuse. New Haven was the only city 
to show no year-to-year change. 


Heten S. Hiri 
Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


’ Fuel and Light Purchasi 
Date Housing! - Sundries Walger y 
Total | Men’s | Women’s Total? | Electricity | Gas P Dollar 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
1948 October................ 103.7 | 112.6a| 90.8 90.6 99.7 81.4 92.7 67 
: 6 |__99. : ; 2 94.6 | 108.6 : 
November.............. 103.7 | 112.1 90.8 90.9 | 100.0 81.7 93.1 67.2 94.6 | 109.1 o 5 
Peccabat er ae tw al 103.9 | 111.9 90.8 91.1 | 100.2 81.9 94.9 67.2 94.6 | 110.0 96.2 
1944 January................ 103.9 | 111.1 90.8 91.2 | 100.4 82.0 95.1 67.0 
z ; ; : : 94.6 | 110. é 
February............... 103.4 | 109.6 90.8 91.6 | 101.0 82.1 96.0 67.0 94.6 MDs oe ; 
in ees ace 103.4 | 109.2 90.8 91.7 | 101.2 82.2 95.3 67.0 94.6 | 111.5 96.7 
Teor a a Se a 104.1 | 110.1 90.8 91.9 | 101.6 82.2 95.3 67.0 94.6 | 112.8 96.1 
MMikyeand.26.:4,.8c4.. 104.4 | 110.7 90.8 92.3 | 101.8 82.8 95.3 67.0 94.6 | 113.2 95.8 
Junetee?.8e..4..2.4.. 104.4 | 110.6 90.8 92.5 | 101.8 83.1 95.1 67.0 94.6 | 113.3 95.8 
Jules. Ase. 4 8c... 105.0 | 111.9 90.9 92.5 | 101.9 83.1 95.1 66.9 94.5 | 113.3 95.2 
eagiiat 55.) ted 105.1 | 111.9 90.9 93.0 | 102.1 83.9 95.1 66.9 94.5 | 113.4 95.1 
September.............. 105.0 | 111.56 | 90.9 93.2 | 102.3 84.0r | 95.1 66.9 94.5 | 113.6 95.2 
Oclaberis. #4. .4. 8.8. . 105.1 | 1W1.ic} 91.0 93.6 | 102.4 84 8 95.1 66.9 94.5 | 114.2 95.1 
Percentage Changes 
Sept. 1944 to Oct. 1944 +0.1 20.4 [- 40.15|> 40.4>]> 201 ia oo A 
Soe : : ; +1.0 0 0 
Oct. 1943 to Oct. 1944... .... 41.4 -13 | 402 | 483 | 49.7 | 44.2 | 40.6 | -0.4 | end Hae aig 


Fore Hobident es: data on housing collected quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 


aBased on food price indexes of Taz Conrarance Boanp for October 15, 1943. 
‘Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


bBased on food price indexes for September 1. f f 
eBased on food price indexes for Cube 12, rien 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


Source: THe Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 
T 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage ‘ 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Crrr Sept. 1944 | Oct. 1943 Sept. 1944 | Oct. 1948 
Oct. 1944 | Sept. 1944 | Oct. 1943 to to Oct. 1944 | Sept. 1944] Oct. 1943 to to 
Oct. 1944 | Oct. 1944 Oct. 1944 | Oct. 1944 
Akron 
Lo EN PSA SORA Lene ee eae Wem O. Ve 289) Pood. idee se oe 8 | 143.0] 142.2] -0.8| -0.3 
ST eg ae 118°8 |} 118.8 |- 118.7 0 +0.1 | Housing’............ .8| 105.8 | 105.8 0 0 
Clothing. .. Mae als Sie aes 128.6 125.8 123.3 +2.6 +4.3 | Clothing............ 3.4 129.9 126.0 42.7 +5.9 
Fuel and light........ 112.5} 112.5 | 109.0 0 +8.2 | Fuel and light....... 98.9| 98.9] 97.8 0 ail 
Housefurnishings.....| 118.8 119.0 118.4 0.2 +0.3 | Housefurnishings....| 1385.4 125.6 | 124.9 +7.8 +8.4 
Sundriesss 2 3 ee 118.7 118.6 115.8 +0.1 +2.5 | Sundries............ 116.0 116.3 112.8 -0.3 +2.8 
Weighted Total..... 26.2 | 126.1] 125.8] +0.1|] +0.3 Weighted Total....| 123.5 4] 121.7] +0.1| +1.5 
Atlanta Cincinnati 
Se barstabele grates Ge cise ag 8 151.1 —0.7 -0.38 Sir ith A hace yo cee 9 —4.5 
eee ee on 2 9.2 99.2 0 HOUSING eee eettlae LOOLD 0 
relearn era eta aus 8 2 124.7 +1.3 Glothing rene: 138.1 +3.8 
Se a a 110.7 0 Fuel and light.......] 106.0 42.4 
5 eee ay 2 117.9 +0.4 Housefurnishings....} 127.5 +2.7 
ere aed ote .8 9 112.4 -0.1 Sundriessetssict hela 11240 +2.8 
oan. <0 Bee 123.4 —0.2 9 


NAS CR AIH .9 3 
Meio aSieRer rgd 2 2 
Clothing re se 130.4 | 129.5 
Fuel and light........ 107.5 | 107.5 
Housefurnishings.... . 146.6 | 142.6 
SUNGNCS Sco ee 121-7 121.8 
bene 8 1 


ee  ikewore fee RP Lee Loaded ee pe HSS © OSU § BPO. Wet see vce e tee 


ee ee ne a Fe CUD ee ep ds Tee = oS he eee OP UELOUSID Pi icisie cc clc ete crete 


OO} PI.D F VAVUMIDE... cere eens 


Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries] Sundries............ 


a 
SADA T ES STE SSIS, aS SE Ue a celal Tce, Narain! | | a al (MR LAI AM (eon nate 


Ce i eee rad 


g 
Fuel and light....... 


ee 


Hemaetranteies sr) as: ; Housefurnishings. . . 
MLO |e oh See ca ; : Susdries iia oic a> ses 


ed 


ed 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries............ 


CH 14655 sea —-056, |) © RH EEO i GHOOGS Stele lelere oferael= 
4 LT eee eae 
loathing ccraas cena 129. 127.9 | 126. +1. Chothiin ges «/e2 vsin es: 
Fadl ant Light soene LLOPSE I 116 2h 10787 0 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 130.4 | 130.4] 128.1 0 Housefurnishings. . .. 
Sundries 2.465 cic00. 123.0 1237: 120.6 -0.1 Sundries. «<= Risteeee 
Weighted Total..... 127.5 | 127.6 | 127.3 -0.1 Weighted Total... 
Chattanooga oe Peay 
So Keakgh® ap 158.5 | 159.2 | 156.9]] -0. PEG st 
Housing! es Se 103.6 | 103.3 | 103.0|} +0.3 pstagiane bares a 
Clothing’... ..- 2+ +: 124.1 | 122.8] 119.5] +1.1 Clothing............ a 
Fuel and light........ 100.7 | 100.7 | 90.7 0 Fuel and light....... aes 
Housefurnishings..... 125.9 | 125.9} 121.5 0 Housefurnishings. ... : ; F ae 
Sundries: occ: sissies» 114.0 | 1138.6 | 108.0 +0.4 Sundries........... : : 2 3 en 
Weighted Total.....| 126.9 126.9 123.3 0 49. 


il 15, July 15, October 15. > . 
BN te hese Ee ase Seles read published. Data for earlier months available upon request. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: ‘lam Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes Jan., 1989 =100 
Cry. Sept. 1944 | Oct. 1943 Crrr 
Oct. 1944 | Sept. 1944 | Oct. 1943 to to Oct. 1944 | Sept. 1944] Oct. 1943 
Oct. 1944 | Oct. 1944 
Duluth Indianapolis 
Food ce tyoun ees 136.5 186.4 147.2 +0.1 -7.3 Food. Ae carts Ree ee 
Housings... tine 100.2 | 100.2] 100.2 0 0 | Housing!............ 
Clothings. 9 2) 2: 136.3 | 136.17] 129.0 |] +0.1 +5.7 | Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 107.5 | 107.5 | 105.8 0 +2.1 | Fuel and light.,..... 
Housefurnishings. .... 144.7 | 144.7] 137.7 0 +5.1 | Housefurnishings. ., . 
Sundries............. 112.7] 112.0] 110.8 +0.6 +1.7 | Sundries.........,.. 
secahons 7 br) 123.7. +0.2 -1.6 at ahora 


i eek ies ea eee A eee oe ee asl ae eke | ROUBLE esac on 7 wee 


on eee Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ .O | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. ..... +1.3 | Housefurnishings. .. . 
Stindries js 4 4 hs +5.1 | Sundries............ 


‘ater ohare) ee (8e-6)/6\ epee 
ee ee ar as 


Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings.... . 
Sundries: 43432 <.)..3.3 


Disaster ie at Oe eae j : : -0.4 
0 


Clothing............. 3.8 
Fuel and light..... #23 34 0 
Housefurnishings..... +2.4 
Sundries............. +1.0 
Weighted Total..... +0.7 
Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15, n.a. Not available. rRevised 
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0.2 +1.8 


Percentage 
Changes 


Sept. 1944 | Oct. 1948 
t 


Co) to 
Oct. 1944 | Oct. 1944 


-1.8 +0.3 
0 0 
+1.7 +4.2 
0 +3.5 
+0.6 +1.2 
+1.0 +3.7 


_—————— 
7 7 thi 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These inderes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 = 100 Changes Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 
Cirr Sept. 1944] Oct. 1943 Crry Sept. 1944] Oct. 1943 
Oct. 1944 | Sept. 1944] Oct. 1948 to to Oct. 1944 | Sept. 1944] Oct. 1943 to to 
Oct. 1944 | Oct. 1944 Oct. 1944 | Oct. 1944 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W.Va. 
Rood ee ee cewek 142.5 144.1 139.3 -1.1 Eee S LiROOd cit ee aces 143.4 144.3 147.1 -0.6 dps 
Housing!............. 108.4 | 108.4] 108.4 0 O | Housing!............. 104.2 | 104.2] 104.2 0 0 
Clothing sees... eo. 8k 186.2 135.0 182.5 +0.9 eee Ol peClotning eis a. en te. 125.0 124.7 124.1 +0.2 +0.7 
Fuel and ights...0. ee 109.8 109.8 107.6 0 +2.0 | Fuel and light....... 94.6 94.6 94.6 0 0 
Housefurnishings bee 181.1 128.9 127.3 +1.7 +8.0 | Housefurnishings....| 129.1 128.9 125.7 +0.2 42.7 
Sundries3.2 29>" 5 = 3. 116.9 116.1 112.6 +0.7 +8.8 |-Sundries............ Lie a7 oy, 109.3 0 +3.1 
Weighted Total..... 124.2| 124.3] 121.5] -0.1| +2.2] Weighted Total..... 123.8 | 124.0| 123.9] -02| 0.1 
ee ees | a eh 
Philadelphia 
BS Aree ‘ : . ; Fein ekOOU. chutes ecsaees [140.0 140.8 142.9 -0.6 -2.0 
eLOUSING SON. cous cs 108.7 0 Ob | pHOUsIng! a. ceueh - 102.7 | 102.9} 102.9 —0.2 0.2 
CGabtingt.2.. 5). 184.5 +0.2| +2.5 | Clothing............ 130.7] 130.1| 126.9|| +0.5| +3.0 
Fuel and light........ 104.3 0 +2.2 | Fuel and light....... 110.3} 110.1] 106.5] +0.2] 43.6 
Housefurnishings..... 128.5 +0.6 +1.1 | Housefurnishings....| 1382.5] 129.6] 121.1 +2.2 +9.4 
utiresso eo... . kate 116.0 +0.4 +2.1 ] Sundries............ 123.0 122.7 111.8 +0.2 | +10.5 
x ‘ : : +1.8 Weighted Total.....] 126.0 126.1 123.1 =O. 1 +2.4 


Ce 


+1.0 +2.6 


Fuel and light....... 110.8 | 110.2 Oi 01 
Housefurnishings .... 118.8] 118.2] +0.4| +0.9 
Sundries............ 115.5] 111.6] +0.6| 441 
Weighted Total..... 124.3 | 122.8) 01] 41.1 


Glothingsc. 0055.08 se 
Fuel and light. 
usefurnishi 


ing’ 
Clothing.........+++. 
Fuel and light eee 
Housef 


ee ee ee were neeeee 


. : 0 ees Se Ae 
; : ’ othing........ seats 3 
Pant ight... cok) foe. . ‘6 | Buel and light... 45.1 
““""") y15.0] 115.0] 112.3] oO | 49.4] Sundries........ +5.0 
Weighted Total. . Ss +1.6| Weighted Total..... ale 


surveyed quarterly, y 15. Not available. 5 
SReviaed data set prs wil ad sod PiMiehed: Data for Sales: Paints available upon request. Revised 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities 


Index Number: Percentage 
ie gunies | (eases sects arate 
Cirr Sept. 1944| Oct. 1943 Cirr Sept. 1944 Oct, 1943 
; Sept. 1944 | Oct. 1943 t o 
Seti OAS i Sep 2088) Cole 2Pe Oct044 | Oct. 1944 Ooh 198 PS ¥ Oct. 1944 | Oct. 1944 
Rockford, Il. Spokane 

Hood is nactisincinetiets 144.7 146.2 145.6 -1.0 -0.6 Food. i isdevefocelege als peters 141.0 141.0 0 -2.0 

Housing acacia ose en 138.1 138.1 138.0 0 +0.1 Housing" Se ae Gi oe ne 102.0 102.0 0 0 
Clothing or dha o ACEO 127.9 129.9 123.3 -1.5 +3.7 | Clothing. vse eeeeeee 124.1 124.0 +0.1 +1.0 
Fuel and light........ WG Pane Ses 0 +1.6 | Fuel and light....... 133.9 | 133.9 0 +0.3 
Housefurnishings. .... 191535 \ eel Si, del eed Stes +0.2 0 | Housefurnishings.:..| 133.5) 133.5 0 +0.9 
Sundries............. 116.2} 115.4] 112.5 +0.7 | -+3.3 | Sundries............ oe 9 +3 .2 

Weighted Total.... 130.9 131.4 129.6 —0.4 +1.0 ighted Total..... if 9 


se eer ecceseereeeen se) LHO.V | LBP V F LBA .D TU Df TU EF Be wwe c eee rcs oee 


see e wee e eee ef LOI. L | LA0I.O | LADLA TE “V.D | PO.U J VAVUUITIE. «eee eee eens 


Fuel and light........ O | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... +2.6 | Housefurnishings.... 3 E ; ; 
Sundries............. Sundries............ 115.6 | 114.5 3] +1.0)  +2.0° 
Weighted Total. ... 
St. Louis 
B60 oi scr-.t aie se ciel « 4 2 (Sel48 05" =1.9 | =Syeel Nood-e in. acer tees 
Housing enc aoe: 8 8] 106.0]  O | -0.2 | Housing!............ : 
(Noting) ae ak. 6 9 +3.3 | Clothing............ +0.6| +5.0 
Fuel and light........ 114.7] 114.7 +3.3 | Fuel and light....... 0 +2.3 
Housefurnishings..... 119.3 | 119.3 +1.0 | Housefurnishings.... 5 0 +1.0 
Sundnessma-iguee shoes 112.5 | 111.4 +2.7 | Sundries............ 127. 126. +1.3 | +12.5 
ighted Total. .... 8 0 


se ewe eee seer sane 
ae ay 


ee ee 


Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings..... 
Sundries hance Ooms ce 


150.6 


aay 


Housin gt a... 0:02 fo 100.9 
Clothing Se-ve.s 0.2 ot: 128.3 : thing 3.1.05 ars y 
Fuel and lights. ase 88.9 +1.0 | Fuel and light....... +1.5 
Housefurnishings as oe 120.4 +1.2 | Housefurnishings.... : ‘ +4.6 
Sundries............. 112.4 +7.4 | Sundries............ : ; . : +1.9 
Weighted Total. .... 124.3 +0.1 
Seattle 
Food. OD Od DOTTIE: eRe 152.4 150.7 153.3 +1.1 O26 BOO «it eiRard oceia ote cere 
Housing!............. 106.5 | 106.5 | 106.5 0 0 fig! 2. Bocult ae 3 
Clothing’: 4.2.1,..6) 128.4 126.5 126.7 +1.5 +1.3 ING se ds cose 
Fuel aad ligntie aes: 111.1} 111.0} 110.1 +0.1 +0.9 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 121.4 | 121.4] 120.3 0 +0.9 ee 
Sundries}=.5.... 0.5 118.3 117.9 115.6 +0.3 +2.3 oi re ise 
Weighted Total..... 128.0 127.1 127.2 +0.7 +0.6 Weighted Total.... 
Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. ~ Revised. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 
Sept. 1944 | Oct. 1948 Sept. 1944] Oct. 1943 Sept. 1944 | Oct. 2 
Cirr a to Crrr ar to Crrr rte te ge Cirr Saal ig Rese 
Oct. 1944 | Oct. 1944 Oct. 1944 | Oct. 1944 Oct. 1944 | Oct. 1944 Oct. 1944 | Oct. 1944 
Evansville, Ind. Joliet, Tl.? Lewistown, Pa. Trenton, N. J. 
Foodinstsh. es -0. -3.0 Food. BS stteueans -1.1 +0.6 |Pood.......... +1.4 =1.5) | Food... ...... -0.6 -1.1 
Housing! ...... 0 0 | Housing!...... 0 0 |Housing'...... 0 0 | Housing!...... 0 +0.3 
Clothing. ..... +0.7 | +8.3 | Clothing. .>... -1.4 | +8.2 |Clothing....... +0.5 | +11.5 | Clothing...... 42.1) +4.2 


Fuel and light. 0 +3.9 | Fuel and light 0 +1.9 | Fuel a4 |light..) +1.4 | +9.1 | Fuel and light.| -0.2 0.4 
H’sefurnishings| -0.3 | +1.6 | H’sefurnishings}) +8.2 | +14.8 |H’ sefurnishings. 0 +1.0 | H’sefurnishings) +2.7] 4+3.1 
Sundries...... +0.8 | +11.0 | Sundries...... +1.2 | +3.4 |Sundries.......) -0.1 | +1:6 | Sundries...... 0:1 | +12.0 


W’ghted Total] +0.2 | +2.1 | W’ghted Total) +0.2 | +2.4 | W’ghted Total] +0.7| +1.7 | W’ghted Total] +0.1| 42.8 


‘Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. Includes Lockport and Rockdale, 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—PREWAR BUDGETS 


Source: Tom ConrerEnce Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1989 = 100 


Weighted Total Food Housing? Clothing Fuel-Light House Furnishings Sundries 

Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. ‘ 

1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1044 104d ia 1044 Fh fod ey Poa rein 
es States! ...... ig oo) 110.8 | 111.3] 91.0] 90.9] 93.6] 93.2] 95.8] 95.8 a a | 114.2} 113.8 

ree ore can 7.8 | 145.7 | 146.8 | 118.8 | 118.8 | 198.6 | 195.3 | 112. 
Atlanta 57 tee ca 125.0 | 125.2 | 149.0 | 149.9] 99.2 | 99.2 | 128:8 | 127.2 | 118.1 | 118.1. | 149.6 | Liss | 118.0 | 118.2 
Baltimore............. 128.9 | 129.17} 146.4 | 147.6 | 103.2 | 103.2 | 130.4 | 129.57] 107.5 | 107.5 | 142.1 | 189.3 | 195.7 | 125.8 
Birmingham........... 127.9 | 128.1 | 153.0 | 154.0 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 180.7 | 180.1 | 108.9 | 103.9 | 120.2 | 190.9 | 121.2 | 121.3 
BORON sors cikdo mnt 123.0 | 128.1 | 135.4 | 186.8 | 103.5 | 108.5 | 130.4 | 128.8 | 122.6 | 122.6 | 122.9 | 199.6 | 117.4 | 116.6 
Bridgeport............ 127.6 | 126.9 | 140.8 | 189.2 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 129.0 | 128.8 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 128.2 | 196.6 | 128.5 | 198.5 
ee VR RO AGS Re 128.4 | 128.6 | 143.7 | 144.6 | 112.8 | 112.4 | 129.5 | 127.9 | 110.2 | 110.2 | 129.4 | 199.4 | 126.1 | 196.7 
eases hex peconees tte 127.6 | 127.5 | 158.9 | 159.4 | 103.6 | 103.3 | 124.1 | 122.8 | 100.7 | 100.7 | 123.8 | 193.8} 117.0 | 116.7 
eG Gorn ee Se. 123.7 | 123.5 | 141.4 | 142.7 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 183.4 | 129.9] 98.9] 98.9 | 182.5] 195.4] 117.9 | 117.6 
incinnatineetae.tk a 122.7 | 123.4 | 186.2 | 188.6 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 188.1 | 187.9 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 125.9 | 194.7] 116.5 | 116.5 

Cleveland............. 127.5 | 127.8 | 139.1 | 140.7 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 184.8 | 188.7 | 105.9 | 105.9 | 180.3 | 180.0 | 128.5 | 128.3 
Dallas eens vee *« 124.0 | 123.7 | 143.6 | 144.9 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 128.8 | 127.1] 89.1] 89.1 | 130.1] 199.3 | 121.4 | 120-3 
Daytonse nee, oe 124.9 | 124.4 | 141.7 | 142.5 | 105.9 | 105.9 | 125.1 | 124.2 | 106.4 | 105.9 | 183.4 | 198.7] 121.4 | 190.1 
J ee ee 125.3 | 125.6 | 189.4 | 140.8 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 181.6 | 190.4 | 101.6 | 101.6 | 128.7 | 133.7 ] 124.8 | 124.1 
Des Moines........... 124.0 | 123.9 | 186.1 | 187.2 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 184.8 | 198.5 | 120.9 | 120.9 | 126.1 | 196.1 } 120.6 | 119.9 
Detroiter Sees £5 tt 128.9 | 128.8 | 145.8 | 145.7 | 107.0 | 107.0 | 183.7 | 188.8 | 112.5 | 112.1 | 126.0 | 196.0 | 129.1 | 128.8 
Ditluth, seedy ncn 25 123.3 | 123.17] 186.7 | 186.7 | 100.2 | 100.2 | 186.8 | 136.17] 107.5 | 107.5 | 140.4 | 140.4 | 118.0 | 117.4 
eres Pac toca: oncitt 182.0 | 182.0 | 151.5 | 151.9 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 143.2 | 142.2 | 118.0] 118.0 | 131.0 | 129.9 | 127.0 | 127.1 
Mall Riversssktexks «ex 125.9 | 125.7 | 186.8 | 186.4 | 104.8 | 104.8 | 185.3 | 184.7 | 117.0] 116.6 | 117.8 | 117.77] 126.7 | 126.3 
Front Royal, Va.......| na. n.a. | 162.8 | 163.1 na. | na. | 146.6 | 146.4 | 112.2] 111.4 | 182.4] 182.4 | 118.1 | 118.1 
Grand Rapids......... 129.2 | 129.2 | 146.0 | 145.2 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 186.7 | 197.4 | 111.5 | 110.9 | 140.5 | 146.2 | 126.0 | 125.9 
Green Bay, Wis.... ...| 122.8 | 122.7 | 182.7 | 183.6 | 102.8 | 102.8 | 185.5 | 183.9 | 108.9 | 108.9 | 180.0 | 199.4 | 120.8 | 120.4 
Houston cores. tess 123.6 | 123.5 | 142.8 | 144.0 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 128.2 | 127.2 | 84.8] 84.8] 117.0] 117.47] 122.2 | 121.2 
Huntington, W. Va....| 126.9 | 126.6 | 147.6 | 146.9 | 111.7 | 111.7 | 128.0 | 127.8 | 100.0] 100.0 | 129.2 | 129.2 | 116.9 | 117.0 
Indianapolis........... 127.6 | 127.9 | 146.8 | 149.7 | 107.9 | 107.9 | 128.4 | 126.3 | 112.0 | 112.0 | 125.5 | 125.1 | 128.8 | 128.0 
Kansas City, Mo...... 123.6 | 123.9 | 181.9 | 183.5 | 105.5 | 105.2 | 181.5 | 180.5 | 109.5 | 109.5 | 128.2 | 128.2 | 125.7 | 125.7 
EAUSING SNES oabacs:c 181.2 | 181.4 | 165.6 | 166.8 | 98.0] 98.0 | 127.9 | 128.2 | 105,2 | 105.2 | 188.7 | 183.7 | 129.4 | 129.4 
Los —— Sa eee 126.2 | 126.5 | 148.5 | 149.4 | 106.2 | 106.2 | 124.9] 125.0] 98.4] 93.4 | 120.8 | 120.8 | 122.3 | 122.8 
Louisvillem 7. 2522.2. 124.4 | 124.7 | 142.5 | 148.9 | 1083.9 | 103.9 | 126.3 | 124.5 | 118.4 | 113.4 | 184.8] 184.3 | 114.1 | 114.1 
Macaneaern 20e3.2 182.0 | 182.0 | 150.8 | 151.4 | 114.2 | 115.9 | 130.8 | 129.7 | 101.5 | 101.5 | 140.1 | 134.9 | 125.6 | 125.6 
Meadville, Pa......... 126.8 | 1297.3 | 145.0 | 146.5 | 110.8 | 110.8 | 120.0 | 119.9 | 112.1 | 112.1 | 187.8 | 187.5 | 125.3 | 125.8 
Mempbhis............. 126.5 | 1296.8 | 154.8 | 158.9 | 108.4 | 109.4] 186.1 | 184.6] 98.4] 98.4 | 128.2 | 127.8 | 114.3 | 114.1 
Milwaukee............ 124.9 | 125.1 | 141.7 | 143.6 | 103.4 | 103.4 | 186.2 | 185.0 | 109.8 | 109.8 | 129.5 | 127.9 | 121.6 | 121.0 
Minneapolis........... 127.0 | 126.8r] 151.0 | 150.97] 103.7 | 108.7 | 184.5 | 184.2 | 104.3 | 104.3 | 122.4 | 122.6 | 121.3 | 120.9 
Muskegon, Mich....... 131.3 | 181.1 | 159.3 | 158.8 | 115.2 | 115.2 | 183.9 | 188.4 | 114.6 | 114.6 | 120.1 | 120.1 | 120.6 | 120.6 
Nowsrki:tieve.aween 122.8 | 122.2 | 136.6 | 135.6 | 101.4 | 101.4 |.127.5 | 126.4 | 102.8 | 102.8 | 187.1 | 182.6 | 119.6 | 119.4 
New Haven........... 119.8 | 120.0 | 134.4 | 185.3 | 105.8 | 105.3 | 128.4 | 126.9 | 111.8 | 111.8 | 124.4 | 124.4 | 111.6 | 111.6 
New Orleans.......... 128.5 | 129.1 | 145.8 | 147.9 | 110.5 | 110.6 | 182.4 | 182.8 | 88.2] 88.2 | 122.4 | 124.8 | 122.3 | 121.0 
New York.29.4>...-... 124.2'| 124.0 | 145.9 | 145.7 | 100.8 | 100.8 | 119.7 | 120.8 | 117.2 | 117.2 | 180.9 | 181.2 | 115.2 | 114.8 
Omaha ecaee sence at 125.8 | 125.7 | 148.2 | 148.3 | 100.6 | 100.6 | 128.5 | 127.0 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 139.9 | 189.9 | 121.2 | 121.2 
Parkersburg, W. Va....| 124.9 | 125.2 | 143.4 | 144.3 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 125.0 | 124.7] 94.6] 94.6 | 129.1] 128.9 | 116.4 | 116.4 
Philadelphia. .......... 126.1 | 126.2r| 138.6 | 189.5 | 102.7.| 102.9 | 180.7 | 130.1 | 110.3 | 110.1 | 127.9 | 126.07] 125.4 | 125.1 
Pittsburgh: .. Ss 2s S: 124.4 | 194.6 | 141.2 | 142.4 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 190.6 | 129.8 | 110.8 | 110.3 | 118.6 | 118.3 | 119.3 | 118.9 
Portland, Ore......... 127.9 | 127.9 | 145.9 | 144.4 | 110.0 | 110.0 |] 140.8 | 140.5 | 124.9 | 124.9 | 121.7 | 121.77] 116.9 | 118.5 
Providence............ 124.9 | 124.9 | 140.9 | 141.7 | 103.3 | 103.8 | 134.0 | 184.8 | 115.8 | 115.8 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 121.3 | 120.2 
Richmond........<<.. 127.3 | 127.1 | 157.1 | 187.1 | 103.1 | 103.1 | 131.2 | 129.8 | 104.8 | 104.8 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 117.2 | 117.1 
Roanoke, Va®.......... 130.0 | 129.9 | 149.6 | 149.4 | 120.3 | 120.8 | 182.8 | 132.6 | 107.9 | 107.9 | 122.0 | 122.0 | 122.0 | 122.0 
Rochester............. 127.7 | 128.07] 145.1 | 146.0 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 131.9 | 181.77] 117.9 | 117.9 | 185.9 | 185.8 | 128.4 | 128.8 
Rockford, Ill.......... 182.0 | 182.5 | 143.9 | 145.6 | 188.1 | 188.1 | 127.9 | 129.9 | 118.6 | 118.6 | 131.3 | 181.2 | 122.0 | 121.4 
Sacramento........... 127.3 | 127.4 | 147.6 | 148.1 | 104.1 | 104.1 | 187.1 | 187.8 80.8 80.8 | 144.1 | 144.4 | 122.9 | 122.1 
SeSLonig- oo, Sine 194.7 | 125.0 | 142.7 | 144.5 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 128.6 | 127.9 | 114.7] 114.7 | 118.7 | 118.7 | 116.9 | 116.1 
Shea eect Ses 123.3 | 192.8 | 142.4 | 141.1 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 124.7 | 1294.5 | 106.6 | 106.6 | 125.8 |. 126.3 | 121.1 | 120.8 
San Francisco—Oakland| 126.5 | 126.0 | 145.3 | 145.17] 100.9 | 100.9 | 133.8 | 1383.5 89.8 89.8 | 121.6 | 119.9 | 123.4 | 122.4 
Seattle... 29s. : 128.2 | 197.4] 150.5 | 148.9 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 128.4 | 126.5 | 111.1 | 111.0 | 120.9 | 120.9 | 121.1 | 120.8 
SnokANe. + ccs cases es 125.3 | 195.2 | 139.4 | 189.6 | 102.0 | 102.0 | 124.1 | 124.0 | 188.9 | 188.9 | 182.9 | 182.9 | 118.5 117.9 
S yatsse Stas. Se 196.7 | 196.7 | 141.3 | 142.4 | 116.2 | 116.2 | 183.0 | 182.7] 114.2 | 114.2 | 132.3 | 132.27] 119.6 | 118.7 
ToledOsrnisse ec asice wees 128.4 | 128.5 | 143.1 | 143.5 | 113.0 | 113.0 | 130.8 | 130.0 | 107.6 | 107.6 | 122.9 | 122.9 127.6 | 127.8 
Wausau, Wis...........| 126.1} 126.0] 150.4 | 149.9 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 188.4 | 188.4 | 109.5 | 109.5 | 125.7 | 125.7 | 116.5 me 5 
Wilmington, Del....... 124.2 | 124.2 | 189.6 | 140.4 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 181.6 | 180.7 | 104.8 104.8 121.6 | 119.9 ee ae 4 
Youngstown.........../ 128.8 | 127.87] 152.1 | 151.2 105.6 | 105.6 | 141.4 | 188.67] 106.7 | 106.7 | 142.7 | 142.87 ; 


i Soldat Shee Oe 2.5) -0.4| -3.2 0 0 +0.7 | +393 0.2 | +1.6 +05 +9.9. 
Pence teak 7. Bs 0 0 -1.4 | +3.2 +5.9 |}+11.9 |’ +0.9 ae 
Lewistown, Pa........] +0.7] +1.8 41.3 -1.3 0 0 +0.5 /411.5 +0.7] 0.1 Rade 
Trenton, N.J........-. : ; 0.6} -1.1 O | +0.3 | +2.1 | +4.2 +2.4} 0.2 [+11]. 


ef 15; April 15; July 15; and ace 15). 
se Da for dtlien mon grallen le ep epon atheee 


11923 = 100. Data on rents are collected q aerials 
ly. publi 
alncluded in sun 
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SRevised data not com! arate SS with indexes peevichsly 
‘Includes Lockport 
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THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Employment in September 


OTAL employment rose to nearly 65 

million in September as farm employ- 
ment reached its peak for the year. Ex- 
cept for trade and transportation, all the 
other major industrial divisions registered 
declines in employment from August to 
September. Manufacturing industries alone 
lost nearly 175,000 workers during the 
month, thus continuing a downward trend 
which has been unbroken this year except 
for a slight recovery in August. Both 
durable and nondurable groups contributed 
to the over-all decline. 

Civilian employment, both agricultural 
and nonagricultural, was lower in Septem- 
ber than twelve months earlier. This fact 
resulted from an expansion of our Armed 
Forces over the year amounting to fully 


dicate that 75,000 more persons were em- 
ployed by the Federal Government than 
were a year previous. This is still more 
than 50,000 below the peak level reached 
in July. 


MANPOWER AND THE WAR 


With recruiting of new workers virtu- 
ally at a standstill, the return of students 
and teachers to schools and workers to 
farms in September produced a widening 
gap between the number of jobs to be 
filled and the existing supply of available 
labor. 

Nevertheless, with only a small portion 
of the munitions industries behind sched- 
ule, output is being generally maintained 


Employment and Unemployment, September, 1942-September, 1944! 
In Thousands 


1944 1948 1942 
Distribution of Labor Force and Employment 
September!| August! July September 

Unemployimentrens.8.- tee ect oh ote ee 5 ate free bre rte eee 
Excess of employment over economic labor force.| 8,677 8,337 8,471 8,691 3,868 
‘Totalemploymentss.) Getta he aude 64,963 | 64,580 | 64,669 | 64,464 | 59,102 
Agriculttire. = uate seek oh Shines ais 11,440 | 10,824 | 10,982 } 11,720 | 11,656 
Forestrysand: fishing: -.. re ch. ay ena cnet ae nats ae 182 182 182 195 Q17 
Total'tndustrys.acc oot sore he tne ch a 21,281 | 21,481 | 21,879 | 22,362 | 22,281 

Txtraston olsmineralstere auntie tet ae 632 637 638 688 772 

Manufacturing Ss. 3r cant 6 oe ere 15,195 | 15,869 | 15,356 | 16,399 | 15,322 

Construction eraat.tene ns heer ie ce ak ae 1,412 1,437 1,410 1,650 2,815 

ELTARSDONEA LION bes coaioca ss % 7 ots Sects 2 01a Signs 0 cts 3,065 3,059 2,996 2,598 2,331 

Publichutilitiesses.¢ a. sees eee fics Oe ks 977 980 980 1,026 1,042 
Trade, distribution and finance................ 7,455 7,371 7,402 7,404 7,472 
Service industries (including Armed Forces)..... 23,152 | 28,261 | 23,265 | 21,351 | 16,188 
Miscellaneous res and services.......... 1,454 1,460 1,458 1,432 1,287 
Emergency emp 

WPA, COC. a NYA (out-of-school)........ a a a a 504 


1Subject to revision. 


1.5 million, without an equivalent replace- 
ment of the civilian labor force. 

The fall harvest was accomplished with 
a farm working force which was more 
than one quarter of a million smaller than 
last year’s. Increased utilization of la- 
bor and machinery made possible a rec- 
ord harvesting of crops, 

Among the industrial groups, only trans- 
portation employed more workers in Sep- 
tember than a year earlier—the increase 
amounting to nearly half a million. Em- 
ployment declines, totaling 1.1 million for 
the five basic industry divisions, ranged 
from 1.2 million in, manufacturing to 49,- 
000 in the public utility industry. 

Persons engaged in trade numbered ap- 
proximately 50,000 more this September 
than last, although the average employ- 
ment in this category for the first nine 
months of each year showed little change. 

Preliminary estimates for September in- 


*Not included in employment total. 


aNo longer in existence, 


with increased productivity of a smaller 
working force. 

Where shortages occur, they can fre- 
quently be traced to the growing tendency 
of workers released from cutback pro- 
grams, such as transportation equipment 
and machinery, to side step war jobs in fa- 
vor of the longer view: Women lead in 
this premature dispersal of war workers, as 
was testified by the WMC recently in sur- 
veying the radar production program. In 
this industry, the twelve major plants, 
where 75% to 80% of the employees are 
women, reported a critical shortage of 
workers. In September alone, female se- 
parations. from these plants amounted to 
more than 10% of the women employed. 
Most~-of these plants are concentrated in 
labor market areas already classified as 
“tight.” 

Caryu R. Fetpman 
Division of Business Statistics 
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Strikes and 


Turnover Rates 


GLANCE at the labor disputes table 

shows that considerable strike activ- 

ity took place during the month of Oc- 

tober. The individual strikes were not 

only lengthy but also involved a large 

number of workers. The Midwest seemed 
to be the main center of disturbance. 


MONTH’S LARGEST STRIKE 


The largest strike of the month occurred 
in Detroit and involved 8,000 maintenance 
men who walked out on October 4. They 
prevented 50,000 other workers in thirty- 
three factories from producing war ma- 
tériel since the work of the striking men 
is to keep the machines, etc., in working 
order. 

These men belonged to the Maintenance 
Construction and Powerhouse Workers 
Council of the United Automobile Work- 
ers (CIO) which sought to get the War 
Labor Board to raise their wages to those 
paid AFL members doing identical work. 


The stoppage was halted on October 5 
and on October 6 the WLB agreed to sub- 
mit the discussion to their automotive 
panel in Detroit. The back-to-work agree- 
ment was almost broken when 1,000 main- 
tenance workers at the Packard Motor Car 
Company walked out again after having 
returned on the morning of October 6 and 
the company was forced to send 19,000 
production workers home. On October 8, 
they returned in full force. The negotia- 
tions are still continuing. 


MESA 


The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Com- 
pany in Cleveland was struck early in Sep- 
tember when a worker was discharged for 
breaking a seventy-five-cent lock on a 
locker. When the company refused to 
reinstate the -worker or to arbitrate the 
case, the Mechanics Educational Society 
of America, an independent organization to 
which the strikers belong, threatened to 
call out its 70,000 members. It would 
thereby have made 200,000 idle in Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Toledo. On October 11, 
however, they decided to call off the 
threatened walkout. Toward the end of 
October this union was engaged in one of 
the largest walkouts of the month. 

On October 24, the Electric Auto-Lite 
Company in Toledo was forced to dis- 
charge six employees who had switched 
their union membership from the United 
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STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
_ Beginning in Period Produc- i 
Ms Dat tio Separations? 
Idle During ( 1989 
Workers Period hed, Miscella- Accessions’ 
Number ty (Thousand) Total Quits‘ neous‘ Discharges | Layoffs® 
16 ee 637 183 | 3,317 90 | 59.65 18.64 | 5.04 | 35.97 | 87.02 
Teak ees PNR Soars 810 $42 6,893 74 48 .38 11.39 2.72 34.27 86.59 
rosa, ee 841 324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
mo ee 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45 .38 10.66 2.49 82 23 65.20 
OF ae Re ehoe, Gaameie 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
ee 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
‘il ae 2,172 789 18,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
ha eee 4,740 1,861 28,425 118 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
hea sno Cade ce eg ge oa 2,772 688 9,148 87 49.22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
ee pute es coe es 2,618 ua al 17,812 109 37.71 9,52 1.52 26.67 48.85 
Bees SUE ART hc Sanat 87 wa» 2,508 577 6,701 126 40.27 10.938 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
Sg yn hing lagi aera 4,288 2,363 23,048 168 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
a ee re 2,968 840 4,183 212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
Nera a hn ets invatn cA Se ees 3,752 1,981 13,501 258 86.86 62.11 10.56 7.12 7.07 89.64 
1943 oe ae ER cess Shree a ae 310 106 8357 264 8.3 6.3 8 aif 5 7.6 
Poi Semeented LSE ee 237 67 210 267 8.1 6.3 af 6 a) tft 
* CODE orca sink cdi cate S 287 121 1,013 269 7.0 5.2 ds 6 5 U2 
OVEMberae WKN oSs Ass << $25 136 2,863 268 6.4 4.5 6 6 ats 6.6 
Derembern nce ee es as $55 263 787 258 6.6 4.4 6 .6 1.0 §.2 
$944-Januarys. 10 Hoes ae 330 110 625 259 6.7 4.6 ‘6 My 8 6.5 
Webriany- eno Rees, 330 115 470 259 6.6 4.6 a6 6 8 5.5 
March ERE REN, 322 SE ROR 360 115 415 257 7.4 5.0 8 vf 9 5.8 
ADEN Bere teenie Soe oo os ccs 435 155 580 255 6.8 4.9 Aff .6 6 5.5 
Moree cee ee ae. 610 290 1,400 7252 Weg! 5.3 id) 6 5 6.4 
Unit ie ee ee ee 500 155 680 252 fell 5.4 as) a¢f .5 7.6 
lh es ae See 470 145 680 248 76.6 75.0 A af 5) 76.3 
BAAS ee ee. 485 190 935 7251 p7.8 76.2 p.4 p.7 p.b 6.2 
mepLemberae nmin nine ein. : p390 p1s85 p660 p250 n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
res Se back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 5A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 
Ur ai? . : pis prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 
a States Bureau of Labor Statistics. *A layoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 
; ederal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly by 3 peace to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 
, ‘A separation is a termination of a of any of the following kinds: quit, owever, a short, definite layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the 
layoff, discharge, or miscellaneous. ansfers from one plant to another of the payroll is not counted as a separation. 
same company are not considered as accessions or separations. 7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
‘A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not oneal ead as 
his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with accessions or separations. 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; 1. ¢., aData on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar previously released data, The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 
reasons. Beginning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or earners only. 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations. pPreliminary n.a.Not available. Revised. 


Automobile Workers (CIO) to the MESA less than twenty-four hours later. The can Aviation, Kansas City, Missouri, to 
since their jobs were covered by a main- last count of the total number of workers transfer workers back to the main plant. 
tenance-of-membership contract with the affected was 21,500 in forty-nine Detroit Objecting to different classification and the 


UAW. The MESA called out 350 em- and Toledo plants. lower wage scales followed there, 16,000 
ployees at the Electric Auto-Lite Com- employees walked out on October 19. 
pany. Over the week end a total of 4,150 OTHER STRIKES Pickets from the striking union, UAW 


mechanics ]éft ten other plants in Toledo. The Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company of (CIO), ran into difficulties when a num- 
When a general strike order went into ef- Detroit was hit by a strike on October 16 ber of servicemen decided to take mat- 
fect on November 3, 20,000 MESA mem-_ when 6,500 members of the UAW (CIO) ters into their own hands and force the 
bers in twenty-four Detroit war plants protested the elimination of their paid workers back, The workers were back on 
stopped working. It was feared that the lunch hour as the result of a WLB order. the job on October 22. 
strike would spread to Cleveland, but only Shortly after the beginning of the war the Releases by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
200 workers quit there. Much vital work company went on a three-shift working _ tistics of preliminary estimates of the 
was held up since the MESA members are _ schedule, at the same time instituting paid number of strikes which occurred .during 
key tool and die workers and other skilled lunch periods. Since it has now become September show a 19.6% decline over the 
craftsmen. The MESA had suggested that necessary to go back to a two-shift basis previous month. Strikes in September 
the six men be hired back at jobs covered the company discontinued the paid lunch numbered 390, or 64.6% more than a 
by their contract, but the UAW objected, _ periods with WLB approval. The em- year ago. There were 2.6% fewer 
threatening to strike if this were done. ployees disagreed with the board and it workers invoived in September than 
The Army was ordered to take over was not until October 23 that they re- in August. The year’s increase has been 
eight of the striking Toledo companies on _ turned to work, 176.1%. Man days idle declined 29.4% 
November 4, and the strike was called off Lessened activity caused North Ameri- from 935,000 in August to 660,000 in Sep- 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING OCTOBER, 19441 


Date | Date | Number of Incomplete report based on information 


izati i i in the press. 
Organization Affected Union Location Begun | Ended Worken appceting she Ie ae 
— 3Welders at Fore River shipyard. 


4Fore River shipyard. i] 


Manufacturing, Building, and Mining sMilwaukee Avenue plant. 


American Blower Corporation’.................04+ CIO | Detroit, Mich. 10/16 |10/17 | 1,000 ¢Machinists. ape, | 
American Metal Products Company...............|. 1a. Detroit, Mich. 6 9 at pote a Machine Division. 
Bethlehem Steel Company’................0.0.005 n.a. | Quincy, Mass. 4 6 , Maine Wie i 
Bethlehem Steel Company‘.................+++++.] Ind. | Quincy, Mass. 9 12 | 6,000 “Forty testers and seventy apray paint- | 
Bower Roller Bearing Company.................. n.a. | Detroit, Mich. 6 e oe ores Neville eeed upeiraees ; | 
Briggs Manufacturing Company’................. CIO | Detroit, Mich. ; 17 18 SMachanies vEductionalle soceiy wet i 
Briggs Manufacturing Company.................. CIO | Hamtramck, Mich. 17 18 600 America. I) 
Briggs Manufacturing Company.................. CIO | Hamtramck, Mich. 20 ois ‘se Willow Run Bees vomatie i) 
Brown! shoe;Company ae tee eee ak CIO | St. Louis, Mo. 26 28 1095 | Willow Run Bomber plant. 
The Challenge Machinery Company...............| AFL | Grand Haven, Mich. 31 “ie 09 Plant No. 1. 
Chrysler Corporation - Se gaye «Mie 
DelSotaaWyommeielantes. cee aiceeneneee CIO | Detroit, Mich. 17 a es levee io, pias cere aifecteds 
Dodges Truck Plants sen eek. CIO | Detroit, Mich. 10 13 Two East Side plants. 
Jefferson Avenue Plant®................0.0.000: CIO.| Detroit, Mich. 20 d Arlee Street yard. 
i ich 12 13 Clark Avenue plant 
TankvArsenaled st isticiete cake asin. hn a CIO | Detroit, Mic . 21Drivers and inside workers. 
Clark Equipment Company’..................00. n.a. | Jackson, Mich. 9 1 2Typographical workers on The Demo- 
Combustion Engineering Company®............... AFL | Chattanooga, Tenn. 10 erat and Chronicle and The Times Union. 
. * : Strike of interior decorators, painters, 
Congress Tool & Die Company................... CIO | Detroit, Mich. 24 . scente. urtiste and gaachinute affected ope 
Dravor Corporations ees cnc ene ee n.d. Pittsburgh, Pa. 5 6 major studios: Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
DravoiWorporation ema en cee are ener n.a. | Pittsburgh, Pa. 6 . Columbia, Paramount, Warner Bros., and 
Dravo: Corporavwon st casscmeraie he dels cone etree CIO | Pittsburgh, Pa. 31 31 iD ets Century-Fox. ee 
* : : ee cab companies were Involved. 
The Electric Auto-Lite Company................. % | Toledo, Ohio 24 | 11/5 Employees of 50 concerns, members of 
Hords Motor Company: peeeitia eee ere ee Ind. | Detroit, Mich. 16 |10/16 New York Association of Meat, Poult 
Ford Motor Cofipany™. «oo o0.0..sstscnscntinewins Ind. | Detroit, Mich. 7| 18 ad: Ganse, Desert ee 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company®.............. CIO | Akron, Ohio 4 59 nthe 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company................... CIO | Detroit, Mich. 16h} 237 aAlleged lockout. : 
ReygCompan yer et east ane eo oe AFL | East St. Louis, Ill. 16 20 — of S employees caused entire 
aintenance employees...............c0cceeeeuee CIO | Detroit, Mich. 4 5 plantites cee 156 copair men who refused 
McLouth Steel Corporation........... SROs eee Beh CIO | Detroit, Mich. 14 fe to work overtime caused 2,400 production 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company"......... CIO | St. Louis, Mo. 2 ; oko ae Pare ee 
Mechanics!e ra acre pie Ba anne aban 2 ao. 28 | 11/5 aBoth plants were shut dows: 
Monarch Governor Company..................... CIO | Detroit, Mich. 24 fWork stoppage of 300 welders, fitters 
Monsanto Chemical Company®................... AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 19 oF zed tackere caused 200 other workers to 
Monsanto Chemical Company.................... CIO | Trenton, Mich. 14 |10/18 Ninety per cant of the pork ecerctioned: 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation................ CIO | Lansing, Mich. 2 Pr hi.800 employees at the McGraw Ave- 
National Radiator Company..................... CIO | New Castle, Pa. 4 00 nue plant went ons ae a Weve ae = 
North American Aviation, Inc.................... CIO | Kansas City, Mo. 19 22 Mir tanren becerer she Avene plauk*end 
Packard Motor Car Company.................... CIO } Detroit, Mich. 6 8 3,000 at the gun plant near Plymouth. 
Pratt & Whitney Division, Niles-Bement-Pond Com- iSixty Rctscunt eam vee at sree ths 
Beni etter ates = ee ae sae Sa AFL | Kansas City, Mo. 2 MB Uo Venki pes teeter test ee hemes 
Republic Steel Corporation....................... n.a. | Buffalo, N. Y. 24 a 1,900 for work because of the shortage of parts 
St. Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Company”.......... Ind. | St. Louis, Mo. 24 250, 1,000 caused by the Kelsey-Hayes strike were 
Scaife Company.:..........-..-. Serivces eine n.a. | Oakmont, Pa. 16 18 8350p er it Nile ee soe dient eet 200 
Siewek Tool Division of Domestic Industries, Inc...| 1% | Detroit, Mich. 28 a GO cl otgsfer eraployess idler 
Swit s'Companysee nee aoe ee See ee AFL | East St. Louis, Ill. 23 e: 200 kStrike of 8,000 ap ee 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company................... CIO | Detroit, Mich. 14 17 | 7,500 zopecd & pogberet ane ead esas meone 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company”.................. Ind. | Detroit, Mich. 12 16 400 other workers idle. Among the companies 
Truscon Steel.Company, . 5 e2es..0s020s.aec008, CIO | Youngstown, Ohio 11 if 2,000 | affected were: American atl Products, 
United States Rubber Company.................. CIO | Detroit, Mich. 16 20 | 2,000 — Meer athens sae Weel Gan. 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc................0.0.. 2 | Toledo, Ohio 27 | 11/5 850 patty. Caled park Plug Company, 
Chrysler De! ote ner a Ge tga 
s t, 
Miscellaneous F ee d , pod ateera Foundry, “Continental 
Cleveland Electric luminating Company.......... CIO | Cleveland, Ohio 7 1,622 | Motors Corporation, Gar Wood Industries, 
Dayton Power & Light Company................. CIO | Dayton, Ohio q : 560 soos pct 3 Motor Car Company, Hud- 
Dossin’s Food Products Company”............... AFL | Detroit, Mich. 7 Pe 400 son Meter a Companys | RetseysElares 
Ebinger Baking Company, Inc................... AFL | Brooklyn, N. Y. 9 110/10 400? | (sca! Packard. Motor Cake Company, Tim- 
Gannett (Company;.Ine:™, 36 3 jas ss ction ss ae c AFL | Rochester, N. Y. 4 9 177 ken-Detroit Axle Company, Westinghouse 
Motion picture employees”. ...... SS aed eee s AFL | Hollywood, Calif. 4 13 750 pala ac seg Pee Moe 
MLOOBEVEI TOE oe eT are Mires loess AFL | Washington, D. C. 13 af 8 Saiing ke Wire Company, Zenith Carbus 
Savoy-Plaza Hotelic.. ads wes uote wales sos Ind. | New York, N. Y. 12 12 250 | rator Division of Bendix Aviation ,Cor- 
State Liquor Control Commission................. AFL | Detroit, Mich. 25 26 109¢ | poration. hs 
puaxicabsdrivers iris. ave acre teas eee <. as n.a. | Evanston, Ill. 25 ; u (Footnotes continued below) 
ruck idrivers™ tencccstc tel anata ee oe AFL | New York, N. Y. Q7 aa 175 


Sympathy strike with Electric Auto- oTwo hundred workers returned on Work st of 500 made 1,500 continue services on a curtailed basis, 
ite employees. October 25th and the others on the others Wale eS Hotel has 650 rooms. 


ike of 2,000 paralyzed plant. 26th. — ; rAbsence of 400 closed plant and com- tAdditional workers affected when strike 
nStrike of 1,000 maintenance men forced pStrike of 50 maintenance workers made pony 42 retail stores in Br 
8 


KE Of | rooklyn. spread to Lansing warehouse. 
20,000 into idleness. 800 other employees idle, nough employees were on the job to u75 taxis were idle. 


tember. The number more than tripled per 100 employees were the highest that 6.2 in August, 1944, as compared with 6.3 

from September, 1943, the increase for the they have been since September, 1943, in July and 7.6 in August, 1943. 

year amounting to 214.3%, or 450,000 when they were 8.1. In August, 1943, they 

man days. were 8.3. Accessions were the lowest since 
Separations in August at the rate of 7.8 April when they were 5.5. The rate was 


Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


November, 1944 
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Management Book Shelf 


The Cotton Mill Worker. By Herbert J. 

Lahne. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. $8.00 
Factors which affect the geographical, 
technological and trade union situa- 
tion in the cotton textile industry are dis- 
cussed in this latest addition to the “Labor 
in Twentieth Century America” series. 

From the Civil War to 1944 no industry 
has had more complex and adventurous 
experiences in its economic and social pro- 
grams than American textile companies. 
There seems to have been an ever-growing 
struggle between employers and organized 
textileworkers during this period, and 
strikes in New England communities some- 
times assumed the proportions of civil war- 
fare. Mr. Lahne points out that the textile 
industry began its growth in the South 
back in the Eighties. Although the growth 
of unionism has been more pronounced in 
the North, both the AFL and CIO textile- 
workers’ unions have been making notice- 
able headway in the southern textile plants 
in the last five years. 

Following the organization of the United 
Textile Workers (AFL) in 1901 the vari- 
ous craft union locals within the UTW 
fought among themselves over the ques- 
tion of local-union or national-office con- 
trol over dues. In‘order to build a larger 
union treasury, the UTW raised its per 
capita tax and several locals left to organ- 
ize an independent union of craft locals, 


the American Federation of Textile Opera-— 


tives, which confined its activities to New 
England. 


After the NRA 


The NRA brought new life to the tex- 
tile unions following their decline after 
World War I. The 1934 general strike 
of textileworkers, “the largest single labor 
conflict in the country up to that time,” 
was a test of union strength. The indus- 
try was tied up, but the strike was lost 
after much industrial havoc and disagree- 
ment over policy by textile union leaders. 
From 1934 to the formation of the CIO 
Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
the unions were at a low ebb. The com- 
mittee established a research department, 
planned organization campaigns, and ap- 
pealed to textile communities through pub- 
lic relations programs. The unions made 
headway by leaps and bounds. Now, Mr. 
Lahne says, “unless the unions can organ- 
ize the South to a greater extent than at 
present their positions in New England 
will become difficult.” 

The role of Negroes in the industry is 


ire 


indicated by the author in a very intelli- 
gent fashion. Social and economic organ- 
izations frequently blame _ individual 
groups for the Negro policy in the South, 
but Mr. Lahne points out, “the real bar- 
rier has been the traditional attitude of 
the southern people toward the Negro as 
an economic competitor. In agriculture, 
the lowest in the scale of economic life, 
the southern poor whites have had difii- 
cult competition with the Negro and those 
whites who have stepped upward to the 
better livelihood of the mill have been 
determined to reserve this sphere for their 
own benefit.” Although many unions ad- 
vocate economic equality for Negroes, 
others are opposed to Negroes receiving 
the same seniority rights, and “Jim 
Crow” local unions exist in the South to- 
day. 


Southern Spindleage 


An interesting study in 1922 by the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers reported in this book reveals that 84% 
out of over 90% of the southern spindle- 
age was owned or controlled by southern 
capital, 11% by northern capital, 3% by 
New England mills and 2% was con- 
trolled by western capital. “A further 
study based on 1931 figures for North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama shows that only 15% of the 
spindles and 12% of the looms in these 
states were northern-owned.” 

This study by Mr. Lahne does a great 
deal toward clarifying the complex prob- 
lems that have for years ‘been associated 
with the manufacture of American cot- 
tons. A. A. D. 


Guide to Methods Improvement. By 
Harold B. Maynard and G. J. Stegemerten. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. $1.00. 

No matter how efficient manufacturing 
methods may be, there is always room 
for improvement, according to this book 
which lists all the questions that could 
seemingly arise on improving operating 
methods within a plant. The book em- 
phasizes this “questioning attitude” as an 
important and effective means of opera- 
tions analysis. 

Eight chapters are contributed by men 
in industry who found this question meth- 
od valuable in developing improved meth- 
ods. The train of thought set off by these 
questions readily makes apparent their 
usefulness to a methods engineer or man- 


ager of operations seeking improvements. 
T. A. F. 
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Training for Industry—How Industry 
Benefits from Vocational Education. 


A Report by the New York State Education De- 

partment, Division of Vocational Education, 

Albany. 
This report is of particular interest to 
top executives in all types of industrial 
and commercial companies. The data were 
obtained from ninety companies using the 
training facilities made available through 
the “Program of Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers.” Executives co- 
operating in the study give elear and un- 
mistakable evidence of the value of organ- 
ized vocational training as compared with 
unorganized types of training. The report 
reveals the following: 


Without With Savings 
Them Organized | Organized | and Im- 
Training | Training | provement 
(Avg.) (Avg.) (Avg.) 
Adapting workers to 
production.........] 4.05mos.| 1.8mos. | 2.2 mos. 
Supervisory training 
Het ananooumecoude 41.3% 14.3% 65% 
Saving in breakage and 
poor workmanship..] 9.5% 2.5% 73% 
Accident rate......... 2% 2.9% 657% 
Labor turnover.......| 32.01% 16.75% 47% 
Absenteeism.......... 6.6% 4.1% 38% 


In addition to other relevant material, 
the, report also contains brief descriptions 
of the three types of vocational training 
offered in the program: preemployment 
courses, supplementary courses for persons 
already employed, and supervisory train- 
ing for foremen and supervisors. S. A. R. 


Management Reading 


“Employment in Airframe, Engine, and Propeller 
Plants, November, 1943-June, 1944,” by 
A. William Buschman, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Monthly Labor Review, September. 
Employment, turnover, absenteeism and pro- 
duction are analyzed. Employment data for 
prime contractors is broken down by geo- 
graphical regions and is also shown separately 
for airframe, engine and propeller plants. 
Total female employment and as a percentage 
of total are shown for the three types of plants. 
Turnover rates, including the breakdowns of 
the separation rate, and absence rates are 
also reported for the plant categories. Produc- 
tion data cover unit acceptances and airframe 
weight delivered, including spare parts. 


“Wartime Wage Movements and Urban Wage- 
Rate Changes,” by Division of Wage Analysis, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor 
Review, October. A comparison of changes in 
wage rates with those in gross hourly and 
weekly earnings in manufacturing, January, 
1941, to April, 1944. A tabular presentation 
also divides the increases occurring during 
the prestabilization and stabilization periods. 
The percentage of increase in urban wage 
rates in manufacturing caused by general wage 
increases is shown by regions and industry 

oups from January, 1941, to April, 1943. A 

BS ace of the major factors influencing wage 
changes is accompanied by a tabular summary. 
Percentages of increase in urban wage rates in 
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ber 1. Presents the author’s self-rating scale  “‘‘Distribution Costs Too Much’ is a Dangerous 


manufacturing from April, 1943, to April, 
1944, are shown by economic regions and se- 
lected areas and by industry groups. Similar 
data for selected nonmanufacturing industries 
cover the same period and show the same 
breakdown. E.B.D. 


“Do Larger Farms Pay Higher Wages?” by 
Louis J. Ducoff, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, The Agricultural Situation, October. 
This article points out that wage rates are 
higher on larger farms and that the differen- 
tials are greater among skilled workers than 
among unskilled farm laborers. The wide 
regional variations in the wage levels of work- 
ers on farms with the same scale of operations 
and the rising trend of farm wages are also 


discussed. E.B.D. 


“Salaries in Personnel Departments of Plants 
with 1,000 or Less Workers,” Industrial Rela- 
tions, September. Furnishes results of a survey 
of twenty-six plants showing salaries paid to 
five industrial relations directors, twenty-five 
personnel managers, fourteen employment 
officers and five safety directors. 


“Office Management in a Decentralized Organ- 
ization,” by K. B. Willett, Executives Service 
Bulletin, September. Describes the place of 
the office manager, the functions, scope of 
authority and the office procedure manuals of 
Hardware Mutual insurance companies of 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


“How to Conduct a Sales Contest,” by Frank 
La Clave, Printers’ Ink, September 8. Fur- 
nishes fourteen elements of a contest. Eleven 
points to consider before outlining a plan are 
suggested and three basic schemes are dis- 
cussed. 


“A Self-Appraisal Test for Your Salesmen,” by 
Eugene J. Benge, Sales Management, Octo- 


and describes its use. 


“First Things First—Pre-Selling Plans Should 
Precede Selling,” by Edward McSweeney, 
Industrial Marketing, October. Advances six 
points that should be included in a preselling 
program and six in a selling program. 


“How to Set Up an Industrial Sales Research 
Organization,” by Harry D’Almaine, Indus- 
trial Marketing, October. Explains the func- 
tions and interest of a commercial research 
department in considerable detail; a functional, 
chart is included. 


“Apprenticeship—An Education and an Oppor- 
tunity,”’ Connecticut Industry, October. The 
story of the apprentice program in the Sonntag 
Scientific Corporation. Of twenty-nine work- 
ers, four are apprentices in tool-making and 
one is an apprentice in drafting. 


“Principles Behind Northwestern’s ‘Arnold Sys- 
tem’ of Sales Compensation,” Sales Manage- 
ment, October 15. Description of a new system, 
particularly adapted to the sale of life insur- 
ance, which places increasing emphasis on 
repeat business. 


““What Makes a Good Sales Executive ?” by Ber- 
trand R. Canfield, Printers’ Ink, September 
22. A 50-question aptitude test developed to 
evaluate sales administrative abilities. The 
test is reproduced in its complete form and the 
author offers to furnish the scores of other 
executives for comparison. S.A.R. 


“Your Incentive will work if Properly Planned,” 
by David Anderson and Arthur H. Hansen, 
Bulova Watch Company, Iron Age, October 
19. The last of a group of three articles cover- 
ing time and motion studies and wage incen- 
tives. Previous articles appeared in the issues 
of August 17 and September 28. 


Slogan,” by Marvin Bower, McKinsey & 
Company, Printers’ Ink, October 27. De- 
scribes a new approach to a cost-reduction 
program called “Integrated Cost Reduction.” 


“What the Factory Worker Really Thinks,’’ 


Factory Management and Maintenance, Octo- 
ber. A significant survey by the Opinion 
Research Corporation, Princeton, New Jersey. 
The article covers factory-worker attitudes 
toward postwar unemployment, including the 
government’s role; union reforms, and labor 
unions. It is must reading for today. A.A.D. 


“Social Insurance Benefits and Contributions in 


Relation to Family Income, 1941,” by Selman 
J. Mushkin and Leila N. Small, Bureau Memo- 
randum, No. 59, Federal Security Agency. 
The study was designed to provide quantita- 
tive information on the economic effects of 
the present social security program on family 
groups at different income levels. 


“Experience Rating Operations in 1943,” Soczal 


Security Bulletin, September. Analyzes the 
effect of the war on employer contributions 
under experience-rating provisions of state un- 
employment compensation laws; also gives in 
tabular form the significant experience-rating 
provisions of the laws. F.B.B. 


‘“‘A Plan for Veteran Reemployment,” by T. O. 


Armstrong, Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, Industry (published by 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts). 
October. Mr. Armstrong outlines a six-point 
program which covers the functions of the em- 
ployment, medical and training departments in 
industry. His suggestion that “‘a complete sur- 
vey of those now on leave, indicating with 
other essential data the position from which 
they were given leave” should be kept in mind 
by industry. This article is timely and in- 
formative. A.A.D. 
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